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Between Munich and 
Kiel - explore 
2000 miles of Germany 


German 'allied present 
many aapecia to visitors, 
full of tradition and yet 
modern. They are pulsating 
,wi.th life and are cosmo- 
politan '/-heeling pliaceB, '* 
oflerlqp you the treasures '' 
of the peat and the • : < > ' 
pleasures bf the present 


A shopping spree In i 
famous streets. Perhaps In 
elegant shops that pell fine 
Jewellery, rare antiques 
and trendy faahloris: 

Or In thp little bakery* 1 •> ’ 
After all; there are more ■ ■ 
than 200 kinds of bread ' 

In Germany.- ' 


Germany Is One third 
forest. Hour* and hours of 
walking without seeing a ; 
soul. And if the woods are too 
for^wayj for ypu,- there are ■ 
bdduilfuf parKB In' the towns. . 


Flowing waters - the ; 
Rhine for Instanoe, Vines 
along .the, parks, relaxation 

Jess roman tlo, fish from 
the Elbe. And, of course, ' 
there Ib also wine from ■ 1 
the Moselle/ -».i - 


ShRn. in DontJurtlWnkor 

SSggjjss . Wa * Qwmany 1972 

yearn. Every town 
h as. prewed. Ra own 
beer arndithe 
Middle Ag0K whilst 

wins was first £ 
preSWtt atem-lOtt 
You'll never bid dry 
In Germany 


You can sail on ali 
German lakes (In 
Olymplo style, too), 
And the ne xt swim- 


rfithg pool [ftTust ” 
around the corner. 
What if you don't 
like wateraporta?.' 
Take to the alrl 
Gliders, anyone? ' 


Germany. Take a trip 
through the other 


Ofyfhpicsln the 
y»arle»VMt 


I Between Munloh and Kiel - 
1 explore 2000 fnllea of Germany • 

! lam Intereatad ft vlaltlrt'g Geftriahy. 

, Please send me Information available. 
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pleate fyrile in 1 block- letters and please do nhl 
omit the 'postal : 6ode. - i 
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Bonn must persevere with good- 
neighbour policy towards GDR 





m 

S tate Secretaries Bahr and Kohl are 
negotiating the “establishment of 
nouns! good-neighbourly relations such 
as are customary between states Indepen* 
dent of one another.” 

THj, the true state of affairs in 
Central Europe, is not without repercus- 
riots, not only for the two German stotes 
but also for third parties, 
li the intra-German talks are a case of 
two Independent states arranging their 
mutual relations as equals other countries 
can hardly be expected not to follow suit 
wiih East Berlin, with Bonn or with both. 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland and India 
are all paving the way for establishing full 
diplomatic relations with the GDR in one 
form or another. 

They at least do not intend to be the 
last to accept the second Gennan state 
when, k will soon be the case, It emerges 
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: 0f Ympic medical facilities 
■jfntaln 24-hour service.. 
^^NiiiiiiitiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimiRiiiiiiiiiiiii 
J the International quarantine to 
■Jr) it has been subject for the past 
■^d years. 

j, /“* Bonn Federal government, which 
tong. last rid Its policy on Germany 
* the odium of being a tissue of 
* stands prepared. 

J 1 wtumn both this country and the 
[i_,. ^1 probably gain admission to the 
!r led Nations. By then the GDR will in 
no longer be an international 
™i. The whole process will probably 
than a year 

k-J 6 . 1 ), 80 . the Federal government would 
■J* the process of recognition tp 
an -orderly fashion, thefundd* 
Eiif n re *ationship between Bonn and 
nrirl . ^ being satisfactorily settled 

Partied reC0gnltl ° n of GDR by third 
G PR, of course, wo'uld prefer to 


gain a degree of diplomatic recognition 
beforehand. This would add ; to the 
apparent proof that there is nothing 
special to negotiate between the two 
Germanles that is not settled in the 
normal run of things between countries 
everywhere. 

Tlie leadership in the other German 
state is, however, well aware of a fact that 
enables Bonn too to bear the minor 
irritation of possibly premature moves by 
India or the Scandinavians. In the Anal 
analysis it is the great powers who will 
decide whether or not the two German 
states are admitted to the United Nations. 

Bonn's Western allies will not allow the 
GDR to Join the UN until the Federal 
Republic gives the word. 

Forthcoming conferences on security 
and cooperation in Europe will have little 
point unless the GDR, a state in die heart 
of Europe, is permitted to participate on 
a basis of equality. 

There would, on the other hand, be 
even less point In seriously debating 
cooperation In Europe as long as good- 
neighbourly relations are conspicuous by 
Lhclr absence In Germany, the heart of 
Europe. 

Were a number of countries to wait no 
longer and establish full diplomatic rela- 
tions with the GDR a little prematurely 
Bonn's time schedules might bo upset but 
a few ambassadors more in East Berlin are 
basically neidier here nor diere. Bonn and 
East Berlin still have to roach agreement. 

Critics. of the Bonn government's policy 
towards the Eastern Bloc and on : the 
German Question accuse the government 
of being to blame for the growing 
pressure to recognise the GDR. 

Since we are parleying with the GDR, It 
Is argued, we can hardly object to others 



IOC meets in Munich -*» 

President Gustav Heinemann (centre) welcome? France's Count Jean de Beaumont at 
the 19 August Munich meeting of the International Olympic Committee. On the 
President's right is IOC president Aysry Brundage. Will) Daume of the Federal 
Republic's NOC is on the extreme right. 

at feast following sqlt. This presupposes The Federal government has no Jnten- 
that we are hi a position to ensure that tion cf allowing itself to the pushed for 

the GDR remains as Isolated as It has time. Negotiations are not to be conduct* 

been iq ri>e pa^.for soipe time to come, ed with, the aim of swift agreement in 

But who seriously believes this? time for (lie general election in view. 

Had It not been for the decision , to Even so it is not out of the question 
combine the Inevitable declaration of the that (he current government might yet 

GDR's coming, of age with an attempt to conclude the first part of its Ostpolitik 

write the declaration in German, tire and German policy prior to the elections, 

common language of both countries, and . . 

so comply withthe provision, of Bonn’s »“t such conclusions as might yet bo 
Basic Law, developments would have reached will not be final. Argument, 
proceeded regardless. » bout tlie continued existence of a 

m , , German nation and the rights of the Four 

The GDR will soon entertain diplo- powers In Germany as a whole may sound 
matic relations with most countries of the pa | 11(1 but they relate to human rights in 

world, possible excepting, ,a few Nato Germany ns a whole, 
states, regardless whether or not Bonn ... , . .. . . 

approves of .the idea. This being the case, P®?P* e * bo, ! , - ll PJJJ 8 of Gen P ai Y 
in the long run even Bom’s allies would Arbour hopes of deriving personal ad- 
have difficulty in keeping East Berlin out vantage from the fact that both Slate 
nf tfiAiiN • Secretaries, Bonn s Egon Bahr and East 

u * Ul1< .... n ti_l_ A J i.l 1 u.li - 1 j 1 P .1 - 





Gorch Fock en route for Kiel , v," 

" '• • ! - ■ t';i. 

Gorch Fock, the Federal Republic Cadet training schooner, is fiercely contesting the 
current lead of the Polish windjammer- Dar Pomona in the race from Cowes, Isle of 
Wight; 'to Skegen, Denmark. Onoe they reach the Skagerak the , sailing vessels will 
proceed to Travemlinda end the Bay of Kiel.-.- r--:;--: ;? ; .(Phoiosi dpk) 


The Federal government has no inten- 
tion cf allowing itself to the pushed for 
time. Negotiations are not to be conduct- 
ed with . Die aim of swift agreement in 
time for (lie general election in view. 

Even so it is not out of the question 
that the current government might yet 
conclude the first part of its Ostpolitik 
and Gennan policy prior to the elections. 

But such conclusions as might yet be 
reached will not be final. Arguments 
about the continued existence of a 
German nation and the rights of the Four 
Powers In Germany as a whole may sound 
pallid but they relate to human rights in 
Germany ns a whole, 

People in both parts of Germany 
harbour hopes of deriving personal ad- 
vantage from the fact that both Slate 
.Secretaries, Bonn's Egon Bahr and East 
Berlin's Mlchqel Kohl, hall from the same 

K art of (he coiintry and unquestionably 
ave no need whatsoever of an Inter- 
preter. ' 1 

Christian, bemocratlc and. bkriptiah 
Social; jUnipn government ought tp ^try 
on wjiere it? predecessor had left off -in 
theory, hiat-iSy In practice one needs only 
to recall, the Bundestag division on the 
Moscow ana Warsaw treaties. 

--The. Opposition abstained on ratifica- 
tion. -To tills day the Christian Democrats 
have failed to clarify matters. Was -their 
abstention a covertiyes or a covert no? 

Whatever the answer may be, It must be 
assumed oh- the basis of past experience 
that a CDU/CSU government would Let 
Ostpolitik and German policy slide for 
some time., which 'might wreak havoc 
with much of what has so far been 
accomplished. ! 

. .. The. present .Federal Government has 
made a good Ideal of progress in' both 
sectors but three years have evidently hot 
been enough. Time is! heeded to accom- 
plish the equally important remainder, 'At 
tlie moment there' is no 1 one else capable 
of doing the job. 

v’ ttans-Herbert Caebel . 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 19. August 19??) 
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The great powers and the United Nations 


- Dr Wildheim’s dilemma 


P. H 


f\>V .(r 


W ith a tiiird of the twentieth century 
still to elapse the power and 
impotence of international bodies re- 
mains a purely philosophical topic, yet it 
is understandable enough that Kurt Wald- 
heim t the UN Secretary -Qeneral, ,h&s 
chosen tq deal with It fa the context jpfa 
historical dimension apd a political post- 
ulate In tils first report to the General 
Assembly. 7 ... 

In their . quintessence, Dr Waldheim’s 
•tenets indicate, however, that ha is 
[fundamentally at a loss for.an answer. Oh 
the one hand he refers! to the concert of 
great ’ powers Hint kept the peace fa the 
nineteenth century; on tho other he 
.'reminds critics of the United Nations that 
; fhe wprid body is not a sovereign 
Institution independent of its members 
but an association of sovereign nations 
with equal rights. 

The dilemma of the United Nations 
Consists of the irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between the principles of suprana- 
tional order and tire fact that nation- 
states alone exercise sovereign power. The 
priority of Tt'atfon-stalQ sovereignty over ■ 
international solidarity is even incorporat- 
ed in the UN Charter. 

The realities are also apparent in the 
discrepancy between the constitutional 
principle of equal rights for all member- 
count ties tind the facts' 'of power. This 
disparity is' similarly impossible to' resolve 
unless, that Is, countries are rendered 
equal by nil act of.God. 

Great' powers' cannot be ; eliminated, 
nuclear powers less so than ever< Inter- 
national mbves directed against them are 


P resident Boumedienne of Algeria 
cannot be considered hostile to (he 
Soviet Union, which makes it all the more 
surprising that tire leader of the largest 
couptiy, in the \Vest of the Arab world 
fakes a markedly positive view of the 
enforced withdrawal of most Soviet jnfli- 
tary personnel' from Egypt. ' 

In a somewhat less spectacular manner 
President Sadat of Egypt Colonel 
Boqmedieiuie , recently engineered a con- 
siderable reduction in the manpower of 
tiie I ,p00-strong team of Soviet military 
advisers in Algeria. The Algerian leader, 
who normally, keeps his thdujgfiti to 
himself, has also outlined his views to 
American writer Cyrus L. 1 gtilzberger. ,v 
. Soviet wtthdi'aSvai from Egypt 

to be followed % a’ corresponding Aideri- 
can gesture, President Boumedienne said, 
It could mark, the beginning of a historic 
turning-point leading • not only to:. a 
solution of the Middle. East conflict blit 
also to a process of neutralisation of the 
Mediterranean, this necessarily including 
the vacation of the Med' by the great 
powers, 1 • ■ * ‘ - 

He, Boumedienne, saW iio ad van tage in 
the . presence of.US and ^Soviet fleets. If 
anything they 1 Were a ' drawback in that 
they constituted a safety hazard and 
hamstrung efforts to bring about coopera- 
tion in; the Mediterranean. 

The Algerian leader’s views are. spe- 
cified in the Mediterranean Charter sub- 
mitted i by Algiers to the 1 conference of 
non-aligned countries * meeting in 
Guayana. Its targets are greater solidarity 
among Mediterranean countries, the abo- 
lition of rorefgh bases and the withdrawal 
of foreign flotillas based in the Med; 


doomed to failure unless they amount in 
reality to no more than covert moves by 
one great power or group of powers 
against another, as in the Korean War or 
the Congo. 

The basic ideas behind the 1945 Chart- 
er may, as the Secretary-General in- 
dicates, be outdated but they still corres- 
pond to the realities of the international 
community because power and the means 
to act s^ill lies in the hands of individual 
'couqtrita, firgtvand 'foremost the great 
powers; 

There are five of them, the five main 
victors of the Second World War, In- 
cluding France and China, and as per- 
manent members of the UN Security 
Council they enjoy the privilege of a veto 
on all: Important Issues. ' 

Article 12, of the Charter. invests In the 
Security Council peacekeeping and arbi- 
tration powers that provide.it with a 
head s start on tiie General Assembly. 

Tlris aristocratic constitutional prin- 
ciple presupposing differing categories of 
international law and granting power a 
privileged position Is the legal outcome of 
the historical situation obtaining in 1945. 

It - and it alone - is the legal basis of 
the cducert of great powers that Kurt 
Waldheim considers unsuitable as a means 
of containing 'crises and Arbitrating in 
disputes ' ( and thus unsuitable as a means 
of maintaining international law and 
order. 1 

Tiie choice of 1945 os a deadline is, of 
course, arbitrary. Other countries, such as 
Britain or, France, could strike equally 
valid- claims. But this does not- alter ilia 
fact that the selection Is a problematic 
business. ' 

Dr Waldheim’s line of argument' docs, 
however, demonstrate the political weak- 
ness of criticism that- is In nrincinie 
justified. ' 1 : 1 1 ■ . 1 V 


Boumedienne 
moots Med 
security mfeet 


In President Boumedlenne’s view a 
conference of non-aligned Mediterranean 
states ought to be convened to speed up 
the process. 

Foreign Minister Bouteflika, one of tins 
Colonel *s closest associates and a loyal 
mouthpiece of the Algerian leader, re- 
cently complained In the course of an 
official visit to Madrid that Europe still 
considered itself to be the hub of world ' 

• affairs-. -■ • ■ J ; . 

Referring to the projected European 
security conference he noted that "if 
peace In Europe is important it must also 
be of importance in the Mediterranean, 
where causes of continual tension must 
be eliminated." . 

Countries on both shores of the'Medlt- 
erranean ■ that set store by their national 
independence ought, he felt, to outline 
their own. view* on security; and coopera- 
tion at a Mediterranean conference. 

Algerian i : initiatives ill 'the Mediter- 
ranean have iipt come , out of thin air. 
They 1 are taciUy approved of by Morocco 
and expressly welcomed by Tunisia and 
Libya even though differences of opinion 
may exist on minor details 1 ! due to- 
ideological differences between the 
systems of government to be found in ' 
North Africa. ' : i. 

; On the occasion 6f his tecerit visit to 
Paris President Bourgulba of Tunisia-' 


The process of technological progress 
and democratisation is, lie main tains , 
giving rise to a new form of International 
order. In die long term the old system of 
power blocs can no longer be accepted by 
the peoples of die world no matter how 
effective it may have been in the past. 

“At the present stage In history die 
interests, wisdom and significance qf the 
overwhelming piajorlty of small and 
medium-sized powers caiinot be ignored 
by a lasting system of world order." 

This would be. all well and good if only 
the majority of small and medium-sized 
powers were in a position to look after 
their own interests. 

Were they to do so they would have to 
join, forces in regional groupings capable 
of action and dius as homogeneous as 
possible. They would, that is, have to 
create, new, power dimensions, this is to 
ail, intents and purposes the formation of 
blocs or die establishment of super-states. 

• The UN Secretary -General is again right 
in, warning die countries of the world 
agriiist the. illusion . that better relations 
between die great powers would serve the 
cause of international detente. 

Relations between great powers in- 
variably veer between conflict and rivalry 
on tiie one hand and hegemony in 
condominium or straightforward divide 
and rule on the other. Great powers will 
gain die upper hand no matter, wither 
they are on the best of terms or at 
daggers drawn. 

The majority of UN members are, 
experience has shown, incapable of joint 
action. When the great powers are unnblo 
to settle international conflicts either 
because they are unable to arrive at a 
common denominator of their respective 
interests or because, even though they' are 
not at loggerheads, they cannot agree on 
.faint Intervention it is difficult to imagine 


qertijinly . emerged as pii advocate, of (he 
Mediterranean conference mooted by Al- 
geria'. He also agreed with Algiers In 
further demanding that appropriate con- 
sideration be paid to Maghreb interests at 
die forthcoming European security con- 
ference, . 

The Idea of some kind of demilltarisa- 
tion of the Mediterranean Is nothing new. 
Some time ago President Pompidou of 
France also proposed that the Mediter- 
ranean be transformed into a “sea of 
peace” - a splendid idea of which little 
has since been heard. 

The Algerians have tenaciously retained 
the idea but many questions remain to be 
answered. Who is tQ participate in a 
inference? Algeria 
would prifar attendance to be limited to 
the non:aligned” Mediterranean coun- 
tries. But who is. really non-aligned? 
France? Spafa? Egypt? There Is the rub. 
. TJ® TunWah proposal for all countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, Including 
Nato members Italy, Greece and Turkey, 
to attend would seem to be more logical 
rifirough the extent of likely agreement 
would, of course, be less from the start. 

in' * Baids Rational tension 
in the, Meditenanean, the main protagon- 

to dl!r4a^! p0Wer, ' C “ nflt a, ‘°* eth » 
W’ * President Boumedienne 

wye. it i, now up to the United States to 
gi*« stupe Indication of whether and if so 
to what extent It Is able and willing to 
contribute toward, a relmtipn of C 
slon in the Mediterranean, . , 

•••"'•' iUfgm-W.piinice 

' (Htmuwrtch* Allgemsiw; is August l972) 


PARTY POLITICS 

to perform tiie feat. 

When concerted action by the ^ ' \^rvnTICJf 
powers to resolve a conflict jTf XUIlIlfit OUI 

unsuccessful or not undertaken be ^ , U - 

life prospects of success arc too sleni flnn PCflA'P 
remains to be seen how the IV IjUUC&UuX , 
Nations on its own is to accompli 

task independently of the great pa, I * • 

lotharR^ „ ; 


Young Socialists paint the 
Godesberg manifesto red 


.Bonn must taketinc^' 1 ' ^ 

over negotiations ii P randd ® d ’ s Is dead »” prominent 

° Social Democrats were telling us 


° Social Democrats were telling us 

with East Berlin ,ime a s°- But last y ear the SPD 

■ UCni11 i [ookid much like the “rotes Konzil’’, as 

E ast Berlin views the exchange ok to 4 * 8 caUed ^ party-political. meeting 
missions with consular powers, 1 rt years a 8°» when Bebel, tho 
Switzerland as the establishment ofr 1 of Marxistic ortliodoxy, spoke 
governmental relations. There ii mb oo the revisionists. 
to.be upset by. tills nomenitir 1 Their spokesman, Vollmar, was cauglit 
though. b ihe same offside position at the 

. . inerting hi Dresden in 1903 as Karl 

j a ? 8 f e, i 1 , ient Sd#r was at the 1971 conference in 

advance and falls a good deal shorty 

SSS 01 ! of d !P ,0 ™tic recognjtioifa ^ ti, c Young Socialist slogan about 
nr f ? JJj C0 ^ S ! der f, b y , u T irs to®. Ik "Corpus Christ!” Socialists, who only 
tie Swiss de legal ion In West Berii i the dogma on higli days and 

One can hardly hold it against thm hdidays, but fail to carry Marx’ Capital 
that, sonic time after the demised' *l«h arms every day, stems from 
Hullstcin Doctrine, they have enderiw Wil- 
ed to find ways and means of fitLul confirmed Marxists of the turn of 
representing their trading Interests ai Ik century would have felt at home two 
the interests of Swiss nationals in t jmeiajions late^ at the SPD conference at 
GDR, not forgetting the issue de| ,hi cli Capitalist was denounced os the 
propria ted Swiss property. fak evil of our soc[e ty . 

A . c .. . Bui Bt tiie Bad Godesberg conference 

At Switzerland i request the East Bd oftw!ve years ^ whcn th J Bad Godes . 

^ de . 1T1 J ) SSIon 1S » rnorcover, lo besf? ^ Programme was ratified they would 
not in Berne, the Swiss capital, to uoi have fel l at home. Party programmes 
Zurich, thus taking further jufler the same fate as constitutions — 

this country s request that Switzfiiti ftey are capabie of various interpret a- 
slop short at full recognition unlfl u dons and these are altered as time goes by 
negotiations between Bonn and b and need change. 

Berlhi oil (he establish ment of non • Many people in the SPD.no longer put 
relations have readied a successful ci - interpretation on die Bad 

elusion. .... | Godesberg Programme as they ascribed to 

Tills request; which: goes by* the i lt , ms acw - If 0,lc of tho fcw who 
signalion “Scheel Doctrine/ ha W 3^ ablst the Programme aL the time, 
complied with by the Swiss gown* «l| 2 2j rtz ®». , nc >w claims that he, too. 
There can be no denying the bd* SfJ bes t° ^ Programme, it is not lie 
althougli the GDR has been accent “g h»ter- 

diplomatic recoenllion bv twelve ^ ?f tiie Programme in large 


party? Certainly they would like to see a 
patching up of the rift between the 
Chancellor’s spokesman State Secretary 
Conrad Ahlers and the Young Socialists. 

For it cannot please the Chancellor to 
see Ills spokesman threatened with points 
of order from party procedure. But the 
party’s national business affairs manager 
complains that Ahlers lias not yet been in 
the party long enough to have taken on 
the smell of the stable. 

Tills is understandable when one con- 
siders how his sliarp tongue has lashed the 
Young Socialists. - 

But Vorwtirts, the party’s weekly publi- 
cation is aiming slings and arrows with 
Young Socialist warheads at Georg Leber, 
a tried and tested Social Democrat who 
certainly has tlip smell of the stable about 
him. _ 

The Aiders matter raises tl]ie question 
of just what criticism of the Young 
Socialists can be exercised in tli? senior 
party. The Leber case throws up the 
diametrically opposite question, for in 
this case the Young Socialists do not 
appear to recognise 1 the characteristics of 
on old comrade. 

It seems as if the Word that called for 
solidarity from the ranks of the Young 
Socialists in tiie. past has now been 
dubbed old and stale. 

The scornful remark in Vorwarts that 
tiie Minister fears for his re-election and 
is pleading for support contains the 
truth that he can no longer be sure of 
renowed candidature in his own consti- 


tuency, especially as he will not canvass 
for rc-eicclion in front of his critics. 

But at the last general elections who 
would ever havo suspected that Georg 
Leber would liave to fear for ids candida- 
ture next time around? it is not Leber 
who has changed his tune ail of a sudden. 
He has remained the same Social Demo- . 
crat he ever was. 

If he is now accused of standing too far 
to the right the allegation is not on solid 
foundations and merely means that the 
SPD is veering towards die left. ■« '• 1 
Tiie Chancellor and Chairman of tiie 
party never tires of giving reassurances 
that the party's guideline is and will 
remalq the Bad Godesberg Programme. 

But tiie Programme is decked out in 
ever more colours and the red is tending 
to predominate more and more. Anyone 
who was at the Bad Godesberg con- 
ference more than a decade ago will 
remember that red was not then decided 
upon as tiie party's basic colour. - 
But the warning issued then that too 
much red will be like ,a red rag to t]ie 
electoral bull and : scare off voters ob- 
viously docs not scare • Bebel’s. new: 
disciples fa the SPD, Hie greatest cop- 
cession they, have made is the postpone- 
ment qf their attack on the party’s 
long-term programme till after the elec- 
tions. 1 . 

This is a period qf grace, for Helmut 
Schmidt, the Chairman qf the party 
commission that drew up .thjs. pro- 
gramme. But there will be no period of 
grace For the “right” of tiie party when 
the fists of candidates are drawn up. In 
the name of Karl Marx. • 

But those who fly the banner' of Marx 
are living in the eighteenth century, even' 
though they prattle about die march into 
the year 2000. • Alfred flapp 

(Frankfurter AJlgeraalne Zeitung 
ftlr Deutschland, 16 August 1972) 


although the GDR has been accori^ 
diplomatic recognition by tweltfte 


munist and eighteen other counlriohU l i 10 P ... 

vet to ho nvnnnl o*,l hir a tinrft ife . ,Dal a| l SOCilll DdllOCratS U tQ Socialists 


yet to be recognised by a Sin* Kn ™ ail social Democrats are Socialists 
member or European neutral. " “ something that is read into tho 

Qi,„„„ ■ ■ uodcsberg Programme than some- 

Similar arrangements will no d»W ihinjthat Is read out of -il ’ 

Bonn nLrf’". C K Unt , nCI ”5 TS "** ! °f tl» old »"d new schools are 
Bonn need not be alarmed. InFWtf no* , , . R - d Godes u ere 

case, a special one, the last word timlit WfS 

ftg? 1 I,ttle men,ion wasmsde 


T iie Junge Union, the CDU/CSU’s 
youth organisation, which is becom- 
ing a more critical force as Uine goes by, 
has at least .one aim in common widi die 


commenced recognition negotiant* 1 ? 

the GDR but has also undertow ? ■ The nr thn Pm 

negotiate with Bonn end 'tel* 6^ t n Bm.erln c™ 

parilllcl) - ^ Hank of the SPD. Old and hew 

What really matters Is that Bono^r want to see the £arty waving the 

not allow itself' to be pushed for t® 0 r* C3 «rg banner. The fact that the wind 
negotiations with die GDR. (Ids banner in die faces of the 

(Suddeutsche Zeitung, id Anfa 1 beqri-experienced by- even, such 

; -\ member, as Minister Georg 

— ; r^i jjgf He jg one of. tiie .“grPBt” mifasters 

Slj C (German Stite W Heard, a : threat thatj 

_ . „ L w a, ^^idature in )iis constituency is 

g aatasMS* 2 bj m**. 2? 

English language sub-editor: OeoBfifljS. b^°;?he Young Socialists. In South 
Distribution Manngor: Georgia ™ n ^ ( Ws !s q 0 empty threat. Ahd W 

Wodridi Relnecke Verlag OmbH. : 

« 1 I 733 .’ aonn b bureaif:' iSnrad 1 SPD 'merfibef df the Bundestag; 

Sx A OTSI^" fl,,M ’ 83 Bonn ' T8, ' : A i h ' In the ftorit rank of the' 


Junge Union grows more critical 
of its parent parties 


September In Fulda. The party young- 
sters have probably given many dyed-in- 
thc-wool conservatives drivers down 
their spine. For . the JU has sworn to 


Young Socialists: the JU also, wants -to : pursue its pvyjijlfafl hov/^v^r cojitroversial 
have a lafge fey in whq are fait fdrward-as ; dds may be.' • 1 : 

candidates at die next election, feeling T ] ie young meni bers of die CDU/CSU 
that it does npt have 4 sufficient say. fa- want to nlake tfils “leavening effect” felt 

the Bundestag at present. ! more strongly fn the pi at& ^ where the legal 

For ages tiie JU was simply an organ Isa- decisions are taken, namely in the Bun- 

don for those who wanted to make a destag. Their leadership staled, recendy 

career hi politics, a first stepping stone on 'returning from a visit to Algeria at a 

for dibse without 1 firm' political convic- conference iri'thfc plush, bourgeois Stem 
tlons, but who wanted to help the Hotel 'fa B 6 nn how' their dim’ qould! be 
CDU/CSU in their election campaigns, achieved .' 1 ' ' 1 '''' 

but now. the JU intends to put Into - ^ *"» 

practice the new, courae decided upon hi conference ihefward,: ^l it wa, 

Hamm ot the nationel congress. In-1969. Jeif^vident.. ^tliat, tf,p — 

Ip Hamm ; the young Christian Demo- V'. . ’ .. l ., ... 

crats decided to. take an Independent and 
Critical attitude td the pSren t party ^ They 
want to influence ■ tliri C DU/CS U In ; such a' J- ! ■ 
jjay that within te parties the .ideg. of 
‘‘sold , . refo.qns , jaJqs grouhd,. , a? JU JA ■. ^, {> t . 

.he rmi/hsu^in thi 


Aj djiairfaan Ecli^macli sfafad ^'t a 
press conferehqe .fat.efwards .fagt jit M was 
self-evident. ; tliati th'p.JU would, support 


S ° the Young Socialists. In South way mat wmim parnea uus.^.o 

IW* Is no empty threat. And In’ !‘soUd JP 

iNtetod* • • ' Chairman Jiirgen Echtepiach putr-jt. The 

> Sfo 'merfiber df the Bundestag. 1 youth group wants fae party to ‘ pursue a 

It **' thd ftorit rank of the' tmj 


Adverlisfna rale* Hat No. S — $ Party, but Who HflS im- 

Annuai eubjcripiion dm 25 . „ fancfions on a important sub- 

Primed by Krfigsn Buch- und VifW^'rJi knows that because the 

& tTWffSSSk T'mU* Kytieftwfag have decided; he is too 
siroei. New Yoik, n.y. moil. | Wing he will not be returned to the 

AH aillolea which THE GERMAN Tflgg ‘ ^8 fa; fae next elections. > 

reprint are published In cooperation *^ p 1 1 *® Will Hot be the Only Victim Of tiie 
. odllorlal staffs of leading newynp*" i “lltle Crv nf V«.. tHaf 

Federal Republic of Germany. TW "'inpjilby ..jf °* the YOUilg Socialists tnat 
plots iransiaiions of ihe original IJg*. git break the riaht-wfaB mBiority In 

way abridged nor editorially “*SPD > J * ■ 

German tribune also puwishes* “S • Th P ar . Uar nentaiy party. ■ 

Review and . a supplement, adicJs* *• wh)o are riireatened by ■: this 

pern Qerman paModfc., Jftxy ere ettackiTg ths compUcency 

per to Ihe left of your addrese. I o ^ Do the y WflDt a 

81 Social Democrat parliamentary 


devoid of ideological cliches , and feels 
that this policy must be pushed through 
by politicians who are not "worn out/'. 

On more than one occasion already ihe 
JU has opposed the parent parties on 
their education, structural' and" social 
Welfare policies At party-political confer- 
ences the JU has been involving itself 
faore deeply and has taken many un- 
orthodbx decisions. ! '• ” 

i Only- a few weeks ago the.JU produced 
Its own draft of a basic . programme, 
which - will - be put up for ratification at 
the, ‘Dtuischiandtag” at the ena of 


ill 

the CDU/CSU 1 in the election c&ttipfagri 
and' at ideal iheetfags.iri the next'few 
weels efforts Wobld be riiade td'get ifiore 
JU members put up as candidates. 

'..Obviously this Is likely to be a more) 
peaceful procedure than in the case of the 
Young Socialists who in tend-, to bombard^ 
unwanted potential candidates with barbj 
ed questions, to draw up their “criteria of 
worthiness” and wait on the -sidelines 
with their own choice of candidate. • 

tiie/W, hopes that at the conference of 
delegates it will be able,' fa, wfa the day 
with -the power qf* its, persuasion) But 
even. .fae JU leaders . have . their- doubts 
abput whether this will be successful iq 


Brandt & Scheel 
, in the lead, 
pollsters say 


Fra nkfu rter 

NeuePresse 


B randt and Scheel are considered a 
much more effective team by the 
electorate at the moment than the Barzel- 
Strauss combination, according to the 
Director of the Institute for Applied 
Social Sciences (Infas) In Bad Godesberg, 
Klaus Liepeit. His verdict was based on 
the most Tecent surveys. 

But he did limit this appraisal some- 
what by stating that the Federal Chancel- 
lor was generally in a stronger position 
than the leader of the Opposition, on 
account of tiie authority vested In him. 

Herr J^iepell said .fie could not yet tell 
whether the FDP’s position would be tiie 
crucial factor again after these elections 
as after the 1069 vote; But investigations 
had shown that at present the FDP Is 
regarded id a very favourable light by the 
electorate. He considers that tiie FDP 'will 
be stronger in the next Bundestag. 

H{rr Liepeit pointed out that at the 
next elections there would be4,700,p00 
new voters as compared with 1969. Of 
these 2,400,000 were under 21 in 1969 
and a further 2,300,000 are still under 21 
but may vote now that the age limit has 
been reduced to eighteen. . 

Two million people who voted Id 1969 
are now dead. According to the latest 
figures the SPD/FDP coalition has ten per 

Continued on page 5 


tho light of the explosive nature of tiie 
programme (hey .have drawn up. . 

The JU knows' that in tlid next Election 
campaign the CDU/CSU will .take the 
field of battle Intending td attack all die 
leftist tendencies bf the SPD/FDP coali- 
tion. In this battle, Echtemach says 
sceptically, many delegates would prefer 
to send in their old champions than new 
young blood. 

Alongside its electoral intentions (lie 
JU, issued another document recently 
wJUc^ is likoly to cause controversy fa the 
party, lq the basic programma the JU 
ment Ibned , that economically sped king 
th$ main efaplfasis should pd shifted from 
production, to Hie sfaf-ju.stlficatloii of 
working, men, anji that social welfare 
meant a greater emphasis on public 
works. Aifa.now, . the JU leadership lias 
come, out., with its Ideas on ,r6al estate 
lay/si This , differ^ vqry lltfie frOiVi ftie 
ide^ l^Q; down recfaifly by ,tlie SPD qh 
tli|s nifater, ! ( r .. ' ' 

"Hie JU demands that the .present tax 
reliefs on land, fpr, bu 1) d fa g slio ul $ . be piit 

back apd thai appreciation m. the 'value of 
land or ' buildings a result * of public 

plapnfag. .s^puld. ^e .. divided up for /he 
good of tW community as a wKoIc. Ip 
qtlipr, wqrds ,tlie young, con sefvatlves f 111ce 
the ^ocial Defatfafats are jin ■ favour of a 
tax. qri. Mtate ,yaluc r gains. ‘ ‘ 1 
. With plaps such.ap ti^esethe JU wi)l fiave 
difficulty gaining; ground j )h. the^. parent 
parties, not only^ow but also later. There 
is no.telling how many of theirrtumDer will 
foilqw - their, deputy national - Chairman 
Graf.$tauffenberg,|W]io has already been 
nominated as .the C5U candidate" Jn Sfarm 
berg-Wolfsratshausen. .. 

Echtemach refused to say how many 
candidates he hopes to get In frqm (lie 
JUj.In faot he. could pot, even- tell the 
astonished assembly in Bonn how many 
members the Junge Union already had fa 
the Bundestag!, After a. fit tie hesitation, he 
guessed: “Something Ifipe tliirty”. There 
are 45. 

,-;CHBni>oVft8chB AUgemaine, 15 Auspfct .1972) 
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Careers training programmes cost money 
but are well worth while 


T he Nuremberg-based Federal Institute 
of Labour - the supreme labour 
authority In the Federal Republic and 
responsible for the 146 regional labour 
exchanges - has once again hit the 
headlines because ofits financial situation. 

The Institute has been given a large 
number of new duties over the years to 
add to wh3t was once just the simple 
administration of unemployment insur- 
ance. Tltis extension of activities has also 
involved a rise in expenditure, outstrip' 
ping income. 

The Institute’s financial position Is 
indeed precarious and It can no longer 
operate without making annual losses of 
millions of Marks. Tills is serious despite 
the milliards owned by the Institute. 

The Institute has accumulated almost 
four milliard Marks over the years as an 
iron reserve. But the law demands res- 
erves of ten milliard Marks in order to 
support an army of unemployed resulting 
from a serious economic crisis. The 
constant decrease in reserves - they 
amounted to almost seven milliard Marks 
in 1966 — is an alarm signal. 

Critics are quick to accuse the Labour 
Institute of wastage. The sources of this 
evil seem easy to find - die Increase in 
expenditure on career training and the 
1969 labour promotion law responsible 
for tills state of affairs. 


DIESZEIT 


But this measure is an Important step 
towards creating the necessary equality of 
opportunity in the world of labour and 
Introducing more welfare into our econo- 
mic and social system. The fact that the 
Institute is carrying out this function is 
no reason to criticise this. 

People talking of wastage should first 
take a good look at the law. It gives the 
authorities little room for manoeuvre — 
strict limits are set on the activities of the 
Federal Institute. 


Tliis law does indeed cost a lot of 
money. One and a half milliard Marks - 
almost a third of the Institute's total 
budget - was spent as a result in 1971. 
But the charge of wastage is no more than 
B front. 

The Federal Labour Institute has al- 
ways been a thorn in the flesh of 
conservatives and they suspected that the 
end of a person's responsibility for 
himself was at hand when the State 
promised to finance career training and 
re-t raining schemes. 


T here are already some four hundred 
thousand staff shareholders In the 
Federal Republic — more than eleven per 
cent of the estimated shareholder total of 
three and a half million. But many 
workers do not appreciate staff shares as 
a means of participating in industrial 
wealth. 

About two hundred thousand members 
of staff at the Bayer chemical works 
. for staf ? shares between 1953 and 
1971 but the dumber of staff sharehold- 
ers within the concern today is still onlv 
around 22,000. 

.It must however be considered that 
many of the workers switched to other 
secjirWei after the first sixteen months 
and are therefore not included in the 
figures. 

Staff shares issued by Bayer between 
1953 and 1971 were worth 92.1 million 
Marks, about five per cent of the basic 
capital of 1,835 million Marks. Up to 
now 34 per cent of the staff shares - 
31.3 million Marks worth - have been 
sold and 18.7 per cent - 17.3 million 
Marks worth — have been exchanged for 
other securities; The Bayer management 
state that many workers sold their shares 
in order to purchase their own -houses or 
flats. 

TJere are about eighty public firms 
with more than a thousand shareholders 
- 34 of them have Issued staff shares. 
Concerns from nearly all branches of 
industry issue these staff shares, Elec- 
triclty concents, chemicals and banks top 
the list. 

The proportion of staff actually apply- 


It must not be overlooked that only 
181,500 of ihe 264,000 applications for 
grants were approved in 1970. Many of 
the cases cited over-hastily by the press as 
examples of how even dubious schemes 
were approved never developed beyond 
Ihe application stage as they were consist- 
ently rejected. 

The colour poster inviting people to 
their local labour exchange to see 
whether they can profit from the scheme 
has also been criticised as a waste. But It 
is not an official invitation to make 
money from public funds - it is simply 
ihe fulfilment of the legal obligation to 
inform the public of their opportunities. 

A survey by the Federal Statistics 
Bureau reveals how necessary action of 
tills type is. Workers with a low standard 
of education do not take advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the law. Only 
eight per cent of workers aged between 
-0 and 55 with an elementary school 
education decide to tako further training 
courses. Only two per cent attend re- 
training courses. 

The situation Is completely different 
where graduates are concerned. Almost 


one quarter of employees with university 
or college qualifications have profited 
from these measures. 

The Federal Statistics Bureau concludes 
that the desire for further training de- 
creases in the same proportion as educa- 
tional qualifications. This cannot be the 
intention of modem welfare policies. 

The Federal Labour Institute itselfcame 
to the same conclusions. It found that 
white-collar workers and civil servants in 
senior positions make far more use of 
further training schemes - largely as a 
result of better information about the 
opportunities available - than skilled and 
unskilled workers. 

This state of affairs is paradoxical if the 
social differences in our society are to be 
overcome through the mobility of labour. 
It is here that tne labour promotion law 
could be an aid to all workers who want 
promotion and are able to face up to the 
Increased deniands this would involve. 

The reason the grants have involved so 
much expenditure can often be traced to 
the greed of unscrupulous businessmen. 
The organisers of some further training 
courses sometimes raised their fees drasti- 
cally. Fees often rose by several hundred 
per cent within the course of a year. 
Nobody took exception to this despite 
uie fact that the good will of the State was 
being scandalously exploited. 

The Federal Institute of Labour reacted 
by stating that fees would not be fully 
repaid from 1 January 1972 onwards. 
Instead, a lump sum would be paid. The 
Institute is therefore saving money in 
those cases where people have tried to 
fleece the Stale. 

The typo of courses backed have now 
been more strictly defined in order to 
stem the flood of millions of Marks in 
those cases where financial backing docs 
not appear to be appropriate. 


Both firms and staff profit 
from staff shares schemes 


ing for shares varies widely. Ninety per 
cent of .the staff of the Bekula oower 


cent of .the staff of the Bekula power 
supply, concern applied for shares in 
1971. The figure for the Hamburgisehe 
Elektrizltatswerke (HEW) was 81 per 
cent. But only about 25 per cent of 
Siemens workers wanted shares 
Statistics published by the Hoechst 
cnemicals works shows: why there is such 
a discrepancy in the figures of the various 
branches. Of the staff shares issued by 
Hoechst in 1970 a total of 66.4 per cent 
w ®*f , en U P by white-collar workers 
while only 22.6 per cent went to blue-col- 
lar workers. This shows that blue-collar 
workers are less prepared to acquire 
shares than the salaried staffs. 


The inclination to buy shares depends 
of course °n the amount of income 
available.. But as white-collar workers do 
not always earn more than blue-collar 
workers, this suggests that blue-collar 
workers should be given more informa- 
tion about shares as a form of investment. 

^On acquiring a share a member of staff 
participates in the productive capital of 
tne firm -- a goal that has been discussed 
heatedly in many places in recent years. 

Shares represent an ibject of real value 
and offer some protection against infla- 
tion. On top of this, staff shares are 
normally issued at preferential rates. 
Discount can be as high as fifty per cent. 


The labour promotion law woddi. 
serious danger If the Institute S 
told to economise at all costs Thiu 1 
amount to a retrograde step w 2 
only be regretted. Bfc * 

But as the dwindling reserves cm* 
tapped ad infinitumf a way 2 
found that does not affect the ^ 
of tho law nor strain the flaaS, 
Institute to such an extent. . 

One way to reduce costs but 
extent of labour promotion would fci 
increase the amount of credit grants 
the long term a regular fund couldfc, 
up for these low-interest or Inters 
loans and new measures could atom 
financed from it. “ 

That would not be incompatible!/ 
idea of equal opportunities tv 
Even though the State helps a p& 
career, it does not need to meet tat 
costs. 

A person achieving a better prefer 
position as a result of State aid in- 
pay back this money when lie is eami/ 
higher income. Another person can til 
be helped to climb a few rungs not 
ladder. r 

This would also provide an incense 
make the most economic use of th^j 
available. Free further training course!' 


i legislation 


Aid for the seriously handicapped no 
longer limited to war or work cases 


- — - ..Hinm. vwi|*k 

people treating the whole scheme as 
more than a pleasant leisure-time kbi; 
would then be a thing of the past, 

There would be fewer housewives si; 
decide to have themselves trained ( 
stenotypists — at no cost to IhemsdRi j 
and then never practise this proto 
and in fact never even had the Intern 
of practising it. 

Raising the contribution to thefc 
tute (often described incorrectly an 
unemployment insurance contribute 
can only be thought of as the last i? 
out of financial straits. 

Increasing workers’ contribution ! m 
only provide new ammunition i: 
the opponents of the labour promote, 
law. This would bo detrimental loi 
forward-looking law that may not i< 
perfect but which docs combine Sua 
responsibility and private Initiative ru 
reasonable manner — and could «c& 
them even bettor. Klaus-PeterSci^ 

(Die Zoli, A Aujudl^ 


Shareholders and Staff 


Company' ; 


Slameni ....... 

Hot tihit 

RWE 

B*y«r 

Drecdnar Bank , . . 
Commerzbank 
Hew ......... 


Shareholders 

{latest f lyurts) 

330.000 

370.000 

180.000 
468,000 

' 110,000 
100,000. 
26,000 < 


Staff . 
Shareholders 

60,000 

35,000, 

28,000 

22,000 

17,000 

> 10 , 000 ' 

6,000 


11071 figure) 

306.000 

142.000 
86,000 

112.000 

24.000 

18.000 

. 6.000 


Staff shareholders can make a pj 

S rofit when stock exchange raw ^ 
lemens worker buying the maxto® 
possible amount of shares between I5J 
and 1971 — three, four and six 1 *® 
shares for each year at a told wd ® 
2,028 Marks — will today own ll^ 
shares worth 3,783 Marks at 
stock exchange rates. On top of f 
will also have 140 Marks from dflW 
rights and 1 7 1 Marks worth of divid®® 1 

If the worker had invested his 
according to the savings premium lav 
would receive an extra 456 Marks or»| 
a savings bonus rate of twenty pnj 
His original investment would thf#** 
have brought a return of 4,550 Mai» 

The profit made by staff shat^jj 
can be great - as in Siemens. Bui ^ 
involved can also be great to f* 
circumstances as the staff shareW^J 
treated as a norma! shareholder, 
from the usually advantageous 
charged for the shares. 

Staff shares also offer the 
certain benefits. Philip Rosenthal wMJ 
last annual general meeting ofthe"°*J 
thai works that the fluctuation 
sickness rate registered within the w** 
was below the industrial average- 

He claimed that this was due w \ 
firm’s scheme for capital wealth ac^., 

fation. Rosenthal's had Invested six*® 
red thousand in the scheme and the c 
saved mounted to about five hUJl I^ J 
thousand Marks. Gudrun SWWfl" J 

1 (Kfllner Stadt-AhzeJger, II August 1 


S eriously handicapped persons are 
those who are permanently hindered 
in their working capability by fifty per 
cent or more as a result of physical, 
mental or psychological impediments. 
Also included in tills category are handi- 
capped persons with a permanent de- 
crease In working capability of thirty to 
fifty per cent. 

"Up to now It is largely only seriously 
In peded war or industrial accident Vie- 
nna who have been given special occupa- 
tfoul protection. The 1953 Seriously 
imjaired Persons Law is being extended 
by the Seriously Handicapped Persons 
liw planned by Federal Labour Minister 
Aimt to all the seriously handicapped, 
tasctlve of the cause of die handicap. 
Aloe same time the existing laws are to be 
Handed on a number of points.” 

This Is the preamble to a communique 
toed by the Federal Labour Ministry 
lounincing the basic features of the new 
Bn. The government has therefore taken a 
further step towards carrying out die 
promise made in the government state- 
ment three years ago to take care of those 
citizens who need it. 

There is a difference between die 
seriously impaired and the seriously 
.handicapped - the blind, accident victims 
and persons seriously injured in times of 

Preventive medicine 
scheme now . 
extended 


, JMner6taDt-3Injeif)cr 

A change in (he law now enables war 
casualties and people seriously injur- 
ed during their period of military service 
•J fitend medical examinations conduct- 
« under the sickness prevention scheme 
introduced on 1 July 1971 and paid for 
ty the State. 

Special aid is now also available. People 
can claim these benefits include the 
^sly handicapped (for themselves 
ce rtain members of their family), the 
rcrtpiepts of a nursing allowance and 
orphans and parents entitled to 
Penance. 

V W these persons are covered by sickness 
schemes,, they obtain their 
examinations and their benefits 
the insurance scheme and not from 
the State. 

Womea are covered by the scheme once 
2-hecome thirty. They are allowed to 
a medical examination once a year 
that they do not have cancer. 

JrJ over 45 can attend a medical 
JJJjtion once a year to enable, early 
v^osls ' of , any cancerous growths and 
”‘%n, U p -to the age 0 f fQ Ur are 
•jtofljlned. free of charge for diseases 
“jcateitlng their normal physical or men- 
n^lopment. 

‘rie special aid provides for medical 
and obstetric aid, the supply of 
bandages and medications, lump 
1/7 °f between fifty and one hundred 
■ lt « after birth, hospital nursing fees 
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war or during military service come into 
the seriously impaired category. 

The seriously handicapped include per- 
sons whose incapacity to work has been 
caused by illness, congenital physical or 
mental damage or road accidents where 
there is no liability for compensation. 

The occupational protection granted by 
the labour laws has only covered the 
seriously impaired up to now. The ser- 
iously handicapped are now to be covered 
by the terms of this welfare measure. 

The basic protection is provided by an 
obligation incumbent on employers. 
Every employer in the private and public 
sector with more than fifteen working 
positions is obliged to occupy six per cent 
of these posts with seriously handicapped 
persons. 

Every public and private employer will 
pay compensation amounting to one 
hundred Marks for every post for the 
seriously handicapped which is still va- 
cant. 

The law intends that every employer of 
more than fifteen persons make a 
contribution towards integratng the 
physically, mentally or psychologically 
handicapped into the working world and 
thus into society. 

To achieve this, the employer is obliged 
to occupy the seriously handicapped 
person in such a way that he can make 
the fullest use of his abilities and know- 
ledge as arc as this is practical and also 
develop these further. 

The seriously handicapped are also 
being given the same protection as the 
seriously impaired where dismissal is 
concerned - a minimum of four weeks’ 
notice. All the seriously handicapped also 
receive an extra six days holiday a yflar, 
If at least five seriously handicapped 
persons are employed on a permanent 
basis by a private or public concern, they 
have the right to appoint a delegateto 
represent their specific interests. The 
delegate will have the right to attend all 
sessions of the works council in an 
advisory capacity. 

The Bill has taken into corislderatidn a 
number of demands made by war victim 
associations. But it contains flo plans to 
Increase the additional amount of holi- 
days from six to terr days for those 


seriously impaired and seriously handi- 
capped persons over fifty, as proposed by 
the Association of War and Military 
Service Victims, tlic Handicapped and the- 
Invalid. 

The demand for a full old age pension 
to be paid to the seriously liandicapped 
from the age of sixty onwards has also 
been ignored. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the new. law forms no more 
than a beginning of legislation protecting 
the handicapped in the labour sector. . 

Other opportunities have been provided 
by . the State in the welfare aid law 
covering all categories of the handicapped 
and clearly defining their claims on the 
community. 

These regulations had an effect on die 
expectations placed in the efficiency of 
Church treatment and care centres and 
prompted the Evangelical Church to draw 
up a priority programme for the work 
they have long been conducting among 
the physically, mentally and psychologic- 
ally handicapped. 

The programme has been in operation 
since the beginning of the year. By the 
end of 1974 new basic concepts should 
have been found fpr die work of Church 
organisations helping the handicapped. 


Four million plus 


The results of a competition arranged 
last year by the Minister of Labour also 
show the extent to which public aware- 
ness of the social obligation to integrate 
the handicapped into the community has 
increased. Walter Arendt received about 
ten . thousand suggestions on how to 
improve the help given to die handicap- 
ped. Most of them were useful and 
practical. 

Even die toy industry, supported by 
flie Ministry of Heal ill, has turned , to the 
problem of the mentally, and physically 
handicapped and designed therapeutic 
toys for adults to Improve their dexterity 
or powers of observation. - 

More- dian four million handicapped 
persons live among us. One and a half 
million are men .and women of working 
age who will never play any part I11 
production because of their handicaps. 
The new law and die help being given by 
the whole of- tip* community could help 
many of them become integrated into 

society. Ingeborg John 

(Qeuticnes Augemelnes 
SonntagsblalL.fi August '.197?) 
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Accident research 
to boost safety' 
in the home 

S ome eleven thousand fatal accidents 
occur in the home every year in die 
Federal Republic. Women fall from lad- 
ders when putting up curtains, men suffer 
electric shocks and children are scalded. 

The official statistics are disheartening 
so all the more importance must be 
attached to the question of what is being 
done to trace the causes of these acci- 
dents and prevent them. 

Helmut Rohde, Parliamentary State 
Secretary in die Ministry of Labour, 
recently replied to a question on this 
subject in the Bundestag. 

He stated that the new Federal Insti- 
tute for Labour Protection and Accident 
Research had developed a statistical sys- 
tem to determine the number of acci- 
dents occurring in the home and during a 
person’s leisure time. 

Tills system is currently being tested by 
means of a representative survey. If it 
proves efficient, the system wDl be use.d 
throughout the country. Further acci- 
dent prevention measures will be Intro- 
duced on the basis of these research 
findings. 

The law on technical equipment makes 
an Important contribution towards pre- 
venting accidents in the home. The 
Labour Ministry has now- drawn up 530 
sets of safety standards and regulations 
for technical equipment, Including house- 
hold, sports ana do-it-yourself equip- 
ment. These safety specifications should 
bd followed by manufacturers. ", 

Thirteen examination' centres for tech- 
nical equipment have now been recognis- 
ed. The safety seals awarded by these 
centres enable consumers to judge the 
reliability of the goods ns far as safety Is 
concerned. An association was recently 
set up to' standardise the safety seal 
system'. 

The accident Irisumnce law covering 
&tudeiltsj sdiooldhiUl ren and kindergnrtep 
children also represents on important step 
towards increasing safety in the noq- 
Induslrial sector. 

Hie organisers of the Insurance schenfe 
have extensive powers of accident preven- 
tion in this sector. They draw up regula- 
tions and specifications for schools and 
kindergartens and their officials visit all 
places of education to ensure that every- 
thing possible is being done in the 
interests of accident preven tion. 

The Ministry of Labour has also ap- 
pointed a working party to coordinate ail 
accident prevention schemes in the home 
and at schools. Ojie of its tasks will be to 
establish contacts wityi the Standing Con- 
ference of Edit potion Ministers. 

Private organisations too are. turning to 
safety in thej home and. during leisure 
.time and have performed valuable work 
in informing the .public. It. can. only- be 
hoped (hat all these efforts prqve success- 
ful. (D^r Tageisplegel, 13 August 1972) 


• Continued from page 3 . 
cent more support among the young -than 
among the population as a whole.- . 

- CDU spokesman Welskirchl answered 
Lie pelt by stating that in previous elec- 
tioris In fas had often forecast great tilings 
for the SPD. His analysis could be tackled 
on two counts: It is true' that Brandt as 
Chancellor has a headstart over Bartel in 
the popularity stakes, but compared -to 
previous Chancellors he was much less 
popular. 

-Furthermore Llepelt had, he said, given 
no . indication as to how -the . voters 
consider the capabilities of the parties. 
Whereas the SPD waSi before the 1,969 
-elections, considered; the equal of the 
CDU/CSU in the economic policy sphere 
' today the CDU is thought to be streets 
ahead, - 

j. . (Frankfurter Neue Presie, 14 August 1972) 
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Helmut Schmidt is now the 
Opposition’s bogyman 


Bonn aims to <f agriculture 
boost trade 
with East 


I n the next few weeks the govern* 
will be starling another East Bloc it. • 


^ .-1$. U ’ P ^ ! * *■*. ■ -i u- i 


T he change in Helmut Schmidt, at least 
looking from an Opposition's eye 
\Jew f verges oil the miraculous. Up till a 
"JJrt while ago even members of the 
CDu/CSU seemed to feel that the out- 
ward security of the Country was in good 
haiids with the Social Democrat Federal 
Defence Minister. And when the Oppo- 
sition spoke of the inner desolation 'of the 
Social Democrat party they rather Im- 
plied that Schmidt was the exception that 
proved the rule. 1 ’ J 

Apparently |ie was qne of the few who 
was doing anything to prevent the general 
slide leftwards, even though the Oppo- 
sition did hot offer good odds in favour 
of hfs succeeding. 

But now, from the Opposition benches 
again, we hear that Schmidt really has 
been swamped by the tide. They claim he 
did not even attempt to kick against the 
pricks, CDU member Albert Leicht says 
that he has accepted without a quibble 
the inflation for which die government 
must be blamed, and the disrespect of the 
constitution and law to which he also 
subscribes, bowing in deference to , the 
leftist forces in his party that are becom- 
ing stronger all the time. 

So this is Helmut Schmidt, the new 
Federal Economics and Finance Minister? 

Judgments of th/s kind, even If they are 
uttered and written with tongue in cheek 
.and a wink of the eye, are too harsh, even 
with an election campaign coming up. 
They say no tiling of me first ifew weeks 
Schmidt lias spent in his new, office. And 
there are already signs that. Schmidt 
knows his duties and has indicated where 
he will place the emphases. , 

At the outset a* piece of luck: came 
along. to help Helmut Schmidt for which 


his luckless predecessor, Karl Schiller, had 
waited in vain. American action to help 
the dollar put a check on the currency 
crisis and contributed towards frictionless 
currency talks between the Federal Re- 
public and France. So Schmidt found 
fairly calm weather in an area that had 
been turbulent during the last months of 
the Schiller era. This made his first days 
in the new office considerably easier. 

Following that Helmut Schmidt came 
out With sbme ‘ statements that were 
meaningful and quite open. He said there 
were prospects of higher taxation either 
next year or the year after at the latest; 

And he stated With remarkable ditectiiess 
that he could see, “absolutely no intellec- 
tual possibility of giving firm assurances 
that irt the coutBe of the next few months 
I will be able to bring the price rises down 
from 5.4 per cent to a lowir level.” 

This was an appeal to the mature voter 
whom the SPD do : not want to try to 
hoodwink in the election and pre-election 
battle. 

Higher taxation, sooner father than 
later, and the confession that lost stabi- 
lity could not be found again just round 
the comer these’ were the lines along 
which Kari Schiller Was working and close 
to those on wliicli the Opposition was 
operating. In the meantime it has become 
a point from which all parties hope to 
score, telling the public they must pay 
more so that the State can carry out more 
public works. 

But now Helmut Schmidt has gone a 
step further than Karl Schiller and intro- 
duced 4 new dimension, into, economic 
ana finance policies, namely social wel- 
fare policy in the broadest sense. The 
Federal Economics’ and Finance Minister 
has drawn on experience gained from his 
previous political activities; among others 
from the work he carried out for liis 
party on their draft plan for the policy of 
worker participation and oti the sdipalled 
SPD long-term Plan. This does' ihdecd 
mean a change of course ar'it least a shift look forward to! 
of emphases. ■ 


Recently Schmidt has come out with 
some statements that would never have 
been made by Schiller. For instance: “If 
we back up advanced education, research 
and new ideas we are giving ourselves a 
lead over our rivals in other countries. By 
extending the rights of employees at 
work and giving them a share of the 

growth In production yield we are provid- . _ M1U 

ing for a progressive social welfare policy Initiative with the aim of stepping uor. 
and a social climate in which partnership exchange of goods between the F«b 
and non-violent handling of conflicts R ^P l jb He and communist countrlei 
between employer and employee are 
given a better chance” 

When one looks at the conditions 
leading to strikes in Britain for instance 
one cannot help but see the value of such 
ideas. They must not be tossed aside as 
just empty phrases. 

We cannot yet see how basic ideas such 
as this will look when applied in practice 
to budgetary policy and finance planning. 

But Helmut Schmidt is all in favour of 
tiie State taking over greater responsibili- 
ties and he is prepared to make the public 
pay for these services. Karl SciiiUer did 
not shut his mind entirely to ideas of this 
nature, .but he did. tend to be on the more 
thrifty, side yvhen it came to public 
expenditure. 

to other wor( j s w hen the shoe pinched 
Schiller’s first reaction was to decrease 
government spending rather than increase 
revenue. In the ease of Schmidt it seems 
far more likely that the greater flexibility 
will be on the revenue side. He will want 
to make sure that at all limes he has tlie 
necessary cash for the expenditure he 
wishes to make. 

This policy Is likely to put great 
pressure on Schmidt as it does with all 

finance ministers. If he Is still in office . - - 

after the elections he will not only have a bly to 833 million Marks, compared 
to get to grips with finance planning and 541 million In the corresponding peujW 
tax increases but also with fiscal reform. 

Original ideas on how the government 
could find die money for additional 
public spending when fiscal reforms ore 
FM® 5 . have long since been rendered 
obsolete by the realities. 

Schmidt will have to fence his way 
through a good many of the conflicts that 
fac0{ j , Schiller. On the one hand o 
spendthrift policy brings relief but on the 
other it causes > additional problems. If 
Schmidt realty meant what lie said rocent- 
v» that every, job that. is tough is good fun, 
then • he . should have pleasan t times to 


Baron Constantin von Heereman, 
a profile of the farmers’ leader 


p , , k mong the locals he speaks a low farmers. Twenty years 
.l? ^G erman dialect. They call him “Herr 



Talks will take place with 1U 
Rumania and Hungary designed to fi - 
a new trade agreement. Bonn still £ taw" He is affable, likes to talk and 
full sovereignty to carry on such usually does so vividly with a stentorian 
it is not until the beginning of nenV »ice.Hehasa natural wit. And lie stands 
that the EEC assumes full pej 6 ft 7 ins tall. 

negotiating trade treaties for E«“ 85 cIuId he was teased about Ws 

the Common Market. “ and given an appropriate nick- 


The round of talks opens on 14 Aa’ ^ er hls first ma i or teleri&Ion 
In Warsaw with discussion an new tit ippa™ 100 * cal1 c ? me for hin V lt was a 



provisions with Poland. Bonn estln 1 
that these talks could be brought b- 
successful conclusion by 25 Aik 

Among/ 1 • • - 

removal 
imports 

Republic. In the trade agreemi i 
15 October- 1970 Bonn agreed than 
port barriers would be removed to 
end of 1974 on all but a hardest! 
so-called “sensitive goods". i 

.Already the Federal Republic tatat 
per cent of all Polish exports to the ffi 
Sixty per cent of all commercial pi 
have already been liberalised to sad i, 
extent that permission does not him 
be sou glit. 

In the first five months of this ytmS 
exchange of goods between IhoFdd 
Republic and Poland increased const 


■ponce 

fayt! from Schleiden in the Eifel 
flslrict “Well, Jobby,” came the voice 
from (he other end, “you of ail people on 


Heinz Miirmann 


new economic boom which Is 
J- beginning to make itself felt In the 
Federal Republic must l^e kept under 
control right 'from the start so that no 
excessive pressure is put on production 
capacities with ’the Inevitable inflation 
that Would result from tills; according to 
the Organisation for 1 Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD). 

In the rdcehtly published OECD annual 
report the prognosis ’ for the Federal 
Republic Ts ah economic growth of two 

S :r cent m 1972 and 4.5'per cent in the 
ret half of 1973, which figures ate 

compatible witlxstabOIty. 

At the moment It is not entirely 
predictable what form the new boom will 
take. It is possible that, one or two 
short-term factors are at work. For 
example lost productivity as a result' of 
the strike of metalworkers last autumn 
has had to be made up and the mild 
winter meant that there was little Inter- 
motion to buflding programmes. 

There is still some uncertainty about 
the effects of the Mark revaluation as it 
affects foreign trade and private invest- 
ment. 

OECD expats are of the opinion that 
the floating and the most recent revalua- 
tion of the Mark wttl Jiave gone a long 
way towards achieving stability. Further- 
more Federal' Republic companies are 
now making an effort to regain their 
profit margins, which have been lost as a 
result of the latest massive wage bill rise. 
Thus, the OECD says, the ’new growth 


(Ktilner dtadt-Anzelger, 4 August 1972) 


OECD considers; 
Bonn price rises 
' disappointing* 


cycle/s beginning at a time when price 
stability Is not a too promising prospect. 
The middle-term aims of the Bonn govern- 
|nent to cut back the annual increase 
In the level of prices over the economy as 
p whole to three per cent and consumer: 

betweei1 2 - s and three per cent 
by 1976 are thus endangered. 

The OECD also fears that the world- 
wide inflationary trend will only increase. 
One of the major dangers to stability over 
the middle term In the Federal Republic 
is the rapid Increase In building costs. The 
main aim now must be to create steadi- 
ness to the process of growth in the 
Federal Republic, to cut out extremes in 
me development of wages and profits as 
far as possible and to protect the national 
economy against imported inflation by 
applications of the laws of stability and 
growth. 

‘ 1“ the summary of their report the 
OECD experts call the expected rise in 
consumer prices in the Federal Republic 
in 1972 of five per cent disappointingly 
, * e lon B ton, too, It seems 
difficult to ensure a satisfactory degree of 
price stabilisation. Not only international 
pricing tendencies but also a considerable 


1971. 

Cooperation gives rise to certain p$ 
Icms. Poland refuses communal taw 
men is within the framework of jw 
societies. But Warsaw does back c/ 
munal trading -firms with office ta t 
Federal Republic, which sliould al»b 
given the potential . tq luflucow ik 
productivity of Polish industrial cohcerti 

For Bonn it is important to 
in which production In Poland ta 
controlled by firms in this 1 
Essential negotiations on a doa 
tion agreement and another agreensm 6 
social assurance will commence to & 
near future. 

• In late August arid early SepfeBlj 
renewed negotiations with Rumsniad 
begin in Bonn. At lire centrdoflheseu 
bo not only a projected flew w* 
agreement but also die formation 
joint Federal Republic-Rumanisn 
pany to promote cooperation onpr#* 5 
in developing countries. • 

Trading in 1971 saw the Fedefd J* 
public with a balance of trade w® 
against Rumania for the first lit# 


(Cologne dialect) like “Georgie’s 
Ufor". For Georgia, who went to tile 
■at Jesuit school bs the Baron, is the 
youngest of the Adenauers. 

Constantin Bonlfatius Hermpnn-Josef 
Aakmius Maria, 1 Baron Heerenlan von 
Zufdtwyck lives in the Bad Godesberg 
district of Bonn in the Andreas Hermes 
Km, the headquarters of the Federal 
fepublic Farmers Union. He is their 
President, succeeding Edmund Reliwinkel 
to the post In 1969. 

< Each week lie is in residence for two or 
three days like a modern manager who 
stays has to be in closest contact with 
those in the seats of power, right at the 
centre of aotion of the “Green Front”. 

The President of the Fanners Union 
represents the interests of 1 ,200,000 


ago people had 
little time for the men who worked the 
land. Anything they said went in one ear 
and like as not came out the other. Many 
of their complaints received little more 
recognition than a shrug of the shoulders. 

But in the meantime many farmers 
liave landed to the red and the profession 
os a whole has discovered that united it 
can stand, and in fact form no less a force 
than the trades unions. 

These may not be startling facts, but 
Baron von Heereman states them with 6 
dry directness that shows that the farmers 
will 1 not lei themselves be fobbed off. - ■■ 
“Never,” he says, “has there been a 
time when agricultural questions have 
been so tledupwith the general matters 
of economic arid finance policies so 
closely as today. We are clear In our 
minds that the structural changes to 
agriculture will continue even when the 
development with regard to farm produce 
prices is more favourable.'* 

He adds that tlie scope arid pressures of 
the structural change are not predestined 
by the Fates. State policy will decide 
whether tlie change > will be completed 
under socially acceptable conditions. Tlie 
Baron knows only too well that there can 
be no guarantees for famiers.as business- 
men any more than there can in other 
professions, along tlie lipes of the 
guarantees that can be made- to civil 
servants. 


Inflationary hangover are making this 
difficult, a hangover that we are still 
feeling in this country after the last major 
boom. J 

Another important task for. the Federal 
Republic’s econoijiic policymakers to 
carry out in the next few years, according 

tp the OECD, is to. ..bring about an - - 

increase in public consumer spending and eleven years. Our exports were w 
public Investments without a further million Marks as against ImporU W* 

Increase to the pressure on costs and Rumania worth 747 million. 

Prices. the first five months of this year 

; Expenditure on education, on econo- tradln B worth 667 milHonMarbJ 

mica and research, on town and country Federal Republic had a deficit of 
planning and on environmental protec- • 

New trading provisions with Huilw 
will be discussed in October. But 
August is out talks begin in Budspe* J 
more effective cooperation beUW*Q ® 
Federal Republic and Hungary l« * 
veloping countries. 

(Stutlgarlflr Nachrlchten, 8 Aligns*' 


f environmental protec- 
tion must be increased substantially. At 
the moment there is no telling how far 
these requirements can be satisfied and 
how far these requirements can be satis- 
fied and how far they will require a 
restructuring of public expenditure. 

Certainly there is a likelihood that the 
growth of private consumer spending will 
be slowed down and there will be an 
increase in savings, but the future state of 
public finances, which have been ailing 

predK “ ten yWr! ’ cannot b ® 
International organisation requires that 
rnW-u 01 )” sovemment draw up a kind of 
middle-term inventory of Investment re- 
qutements in the social welfare policy 

10 tb 0 bett « the 
financial requirements for a qualitative 
improvement of general living conditions. 

(Haniiaverflohfl A 11 gome in*, 4 August 1972) 


Women workers keep farms going 

1 
1 

participation of women workers in the 


. Federal Republic’s agricultural sector 
become an absolute necessity. About 
1300,000 female members of'far'nilrig 
Mies, including 796,000 farmers’ 
r*i work on the land figly'-ot parf- 
® 12 - A further 96,000 fenialc -fanri 
Joikcrs are not members of the farming 
Wy, 

'The “family farm” has in four out of 
t 1 * Mses become a man-and-wife con- 
In 1970 one farm hi ten was owned 
« woman, which means that there are 
WOO farms where the boss wears 
Including poultry farms and 
rjf gardens. In forming more women 
beyond the age of sixty than In any 
Vjfr profession. 


teach management of farms. Teachers and 
udvlsers in this service must have com- 
pleted ail academic education with a 
Iwo-year apprenticeship, 

The two-year- vocational training for 
household, management fcdvUers was 
recently subjected lo neW regulations. 
Work is still in progress on a further 
educational system for rural auxiliary 
WOlllcn. • • r : "■ ' 

In future when schools for elementary 
education are built special attention wUl 
be given to the rural areas where the 
weak. The "holiday 


The important point Is how much 
liberty can be salvaged, how much room 
for manoeuvre, how much opportunity 
for tlie diligent and careful farmer. 

The Farmers Union is . politically 
neutral, but the Baron does make use of 
hls personal rights as a citizen. He Is 
Chairman of the local CDU and of tlie 
CDU party on tiro council in his home 
town of Riesenbeek in the borough of 
Tecklcnburg. 

He says that the Farmers Union pursues 
its alms without any party-political bias, 
it is not in vain that in recent, times the 
Farmers Union has recognised the efforts 
of Federal Agriculture Minister Josef Ertl. 

. Constantin vqn Heereman was bom 01 ) 
17 December 1931 In Milnster, West? 
phalia. His mother, a Baroness from 
Rhineland) noble Btock, died .when 
Constantin was only, four, leaving 1dm 
and five brotheis and sisters. Hls lather, 
Theodor von Hepreman, was an officer In 
the Wchrmacht, who rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel by the end . of tlie War. 
He had tlie children: adopted by tlieir 
uncle Max Freiherr Heereman, who 
owned the family seat, Haus Surenburg In 
Westphalia. 

Tlie Heereman family does not come 
from a Valhalla. of German histoiy. But a 
great uncle, Clemens von Heereman, 
along with Ludwig Wlndthorat the 
founder of the Catholic Centre- Party, 
after 1911 tlie Deutsche Zentrumspartel, 
was in the 1870s Vice-President of the 
Prussian provincial, assembly. By marriage 
the family linked with another. prominent 
noble family, that of Baron von und zu 
Guttehberg. 

As the name suggests tlie Heereman von 
Zuydtwyck family come from nearby 
Holland. They were patricians In Zuydt- 
wyck, near Rotterdam, driven from their 
homo by the Protestant House of Orange 
in 1^754. They moved to Gotlja. . ' 

Shreuburg has 1 ,500 acres pf land. 
Some of it IS fermleitd,' rented out, and 
the rest rich forest land, mostly pines. 
The Heereman family has not conquered 
the: world, but ithey :did serve ’the crown 
in Milnster in tlie dragoons. They were 
not so much in evidence in tlie cultural 
salons, but concentrated more on riding, 
military service, .hunting and charitable 
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structure is weak. Tlie "holiday on a, T 

farm” scheme has given .women 1 Who-, work. The fourth in Milnster bore them 
work on farms new responsibilities fold vety good wijl./but; the Prussian crown 
advice and schooling In rational methods bore them less. 

, nn of operation is essential. In this, labour 4t tlie age of 21 Constantin was in 

gs*K- isaaeSsiaassBa 

Ming on the land tlie questions of 
Pftstfonal training and social security 
1 on a different aspect than for others. 

•tot women who work on farms had 
\ Yolksschule (elementary school) 

If they want to find other 
Wyment they run up against diffi- 
5 because of their lack of training. 

Jyment as an unskilled or, semj- 
d worker would not be satisfactory 
J* 1 a long period. According to tlie 
it is important to provide for such 
ptogramriifes of training that coVer 

the women who remain' on the land 
be given assistance, too. They need 
iL”* an d support in all aspects of 
2^8 a farm, such as budgeting and 
the labour force. 

ieting 
oped 

. 41 / the 

■[/ties. Seminars of the “Agrarsoziale 
j^schaft” are financed by the State. 

. eral Federal states run schemes at 
^cultural and technical colleges to 
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engineer”, a farmer with qualifications 
approved by the State. In 1955 he took 
over the administration of the agricultural 
concern. Haus Surenburg and at die same 
time became head of the Heereman chief 
administration in MQxisler. 

With experience he came to master 
these positions. He manages to do any 
number of things at one nine and has a 
number of posts as chairman or president 
of organisations. 

Constantin von' Heereman has tough 
manly features that one expects to find in 
a gentleman farmer arid in the group of 
European farmers’ leaders lie is one of die 
most popular alongside tys French col- 
league. The two gentlemen are the best of 
friends and In agreement on many aspects 
of EEC business. Walter Henkels 

(Photo: dpa) 

,V : .. (Fipjikftirter AJIgemeliie Zeitung 

Rlr Deutschland, 22 July 1972) 

Farming: subsidies 
cost wage-earners 
' 700 Marks a year 

T he steep Increase In expenditure to 
silpport agriculture In the European 
Economic Community threatens the EEC 
to a lilgh degree. The Federal Republic 
alone lias to bear & burden of sixteen 
milliard Marks of EEC costs each year via 
high taxation and inflated food prices, 
according to a thou sand -page report 
drawn up by a committee of experts and 
published recently In Bonn by the Con- 
sumer Associations Study Group (AGV). 

According to tlie experts' report public 
expenditure for- the- Community in 1969 
leached approximately 25 milliard Marks 
and the 1 cost of protective measures by 
agriculture, such as excessively high prices 
for farm- produce produced a further 
thirty milliard Marks. 

After deduction of EEC revenue from 
Import skim-offs the total burden of 
expenditure I 11 1969 was about 48 
milliard Marks and since then it has 
certainly increased. 

Judging by '• tlie calculations made In 
this report the price of agricultural 
. produqe could be about eight per ccrtt 
lower “lf' jhe advantages 01 the greater 
bargains to be found on world markets 
were ' used to foe full”. As far as tlje 
Federal Republic Is concerned the annual 
cost of the EEC to every wage-earner for 
subventions and protective measures js 
approximately 700 Marks. 

The experts also allege that the present 
system of subventions not only puts an 
unfair burden on those in lower vvi 
brackets but also enlarges tlie incor 
gaps within agriculture, since pricir _ 
support is of greater benefit to tlie larger 
concerns. \ 

Supporting the Mansliolt Plan for tl\e 
- gradual whittling away of superfluous 
agricultural concerns In tlie EEC tlfe 
group of experts demands in Its repor 
The .prices for surplus agricultui 
produce should be cut step by step b\kt 
drastically. These should be replaced by 
adjustment subventions calculated on the 
basis of average yield. 

In this manner smallholders with a loW 
income would be given better and im 



. Despjte -thi’loufer post itfj,vould be a moile 
: 'justs/stem 1 both -for Hie farmer and ttye 
■ r consumer.,-, 1 , ■ ; 

J Moreovter this nejfr 'pfocedure would 
)im r a|siB l tbje, EEC more competitive on 
international markets. Experts fear that h 
if the system of tlie EEC agricultural 
market is not altered — the whole EEC 
, setup will founder on the ever-lncreasirtg 
cost of- maintaining, the principle of 


and . protection, since tlie 
ud^ts of member countries will not be 
able to stand the strain of tills burdqp 
that is being placed on them. I 

... . (FnqkAirter.Huiid8Chau»27 July 1972) 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Emergency phone service 
for pollution complaints 


S ome three months ago (he Nature 
Conservation Association in Munich 
and Bonn set up an emergency telephone 
service for environmental complain Is. So 
far there have been about 6,000 calls, 
members of the general public venting 
their feelings and asking for assistance in 
connection with atmospheric pollution, 
intolerable nofse and open refuse tips. 

The appropriate authorities have been 
approached In every case, the Association 
comments, adding that the problems 
arising cannot, however, be solved 
without the active assistance of the 
general public as a whole. 

Civic Initiative lias been gratlfylngly 
evident on the environmental front, one 
scheme materialising after another and 
many having the required effect. What is 
still needed, though, is awareness on the 
part of all and sundry of the extent to 
which the environment is threatened by 
carelessness and negligence. 

Most users of the emergency service 
ring up in exasperation at having got 
nowhere with their complaints to the 
authorities. The authorities often do cock 
a deaf ear. 

A woman from Herrenalb rang the 
emergency number because of a 
loudspeaker attached to her home by the 
local authority that relayed civic concerts 
at a deafening noise level. She claimed 
that complaints to the police and the 
local council liad been to no avail. The 
Nature Conservation Association has 
taken up the case with the burgomaster’s 
office. 

A Metzingen man complained that a 


nearby smithy made an intolerable racket 
between half past four and half past nine 
in the morning. A Freiburg caller claimed 
that corporation buses were polluting the 
environment. 

Traffic on the B 39 trunk road near 
Neustadt in the Black Forest is hampered, 
it has been alleged, by smoke from a 
refuse tip. A caller from Reichenbach 
asked what he could do about the 
powerful smell of a refuse tip to the East 
of his town that frequently smouldered. 
Complaints about a refuse tip have also 
come In from Tubingen. 

In Horb a car abandoned by the 
roadside is claimed to be In a state of 
decay. Callers from Leonberg have 
protested against the proposed extension 
of the autobahn to Lake Constance 
because the noise and smell at their 
autobahn junction are already intolerable. 

A woman from Grofisachsenheim 
requested assistance after the failure of 
her complaint to the Federal Aviation 
Authority about the noise made by 
Bundeswehr aircraft. 

These are only a few examples from 
among the roughly 1 ,000 phone calls so far 
received in Bonn from Baden- 
WUrttemberg. The aim of the 
Nature Conservation 1 Association, • a 
private body, is to set up an emergency 
telephone service of this kind in every 
stale capital. 

Relying so far on the membership dues 
of 100 affiliated associations with a total 
of 2.2 million members the Association 
has applied to the Minister of the Interior 
for a 1 .2-mlllion-Mark grant . for this 



1 MOTORING 


Medical and psychological tests 
for elderly drivers 


Inflatable kindergarten in Ulm 


U, J environmental planning institute was outraged that tin J 
council was prepared to spend 100,000 Marks on a permanent kindaroert^ki 
nothing at a on a makeshift arrangement. So he simply erected this hfC« 

212?” Shi 2Lih e ? t i 0f 7 f°? Marks bY h,s Institute and left the mu? 
children, who marched In and threw their weight around A fortniaht latmhi 

S T l h n , tac, ;, lf It 

wormwfle, Mlnka, 35 and a father himself, maintains. (Photo: mt 


service. Whether the government will 
crnlige, and if so when, is another matter 
altogether. 

Users' of the environmental emergency 
service can at present call numbers in 
Munich or Bonn. Their complaints are 
tape-recorded. 

Callers are requested to state their 
names and addresses in case further 
details are needed, Discretion is assured if 
required. But anonymous callers’ 
complaints are also followed up and 
complaints can, of course, be submitted 
In writing. 


The telephone service was at; 
because many people are at a lossvhai 
do when it is a matter of dealing witht' 
authorities and individuals often fei 
there is nothing they themselves can ij 
about the destruction of tlw emto 
meat. 

Yet nearly all offences against etiii- 
mentai protection regulations can h 
followed up by the authorities « 
though, os a spokesman farther 
tion claims, many public prosecuiofltj 
not sufficiently clued up. Proceeding^ 

-Continued on psgqfl • • 
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world’s, great newspapers 
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The Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitunq 
is the paper of the businessman, 
the scientist, and the politician, and 
indeed of. everyone who matters 
m the Federal Republic. 
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For anyone wishing to penetrate 
the German market, 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitunq 
is an essential with its authority 
scope and influence. y ’ 
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Eduard Schmitz, let ui call him, was a 
sprightly 76-year-old who felt he wes as 
good a driver as ever he had been. He 
walked into the office of the psychologist 
at the MOlheim, Essen, branch of the 
Technical Supervision Association (TOV), 
the independent body responsible for 
conducting statutory two-year road- 
worthiness tests on motor vehicles, on his 
hands to demonstrate how fit he was. Yet 
hi was nonetheless rated unfit to hold a 
AMng licence. Schmitz was one of 160 
(Italy licence-holders or applicants who 
bed to undergo a medical and psycholo- 
gical test last year. Some of them had 
come to the police's attention while at 
the wheel of their cars, others were 
over-sixties who were taking the driving 
lot for the first time. 


B y order of the Ministry of Transport 
driving licence applicants over the age 
of sixty must now provide proof that 
[hoy have a dean bill of health. Many of 
them are sent by the medical officer 
responsible to the TOV for an additional 
psychological test. 

Tt)V staff have long since ceased 
worrying about the strange antics of their 
customers. The clientele do not as a rule 
feme of their own free will anyway. 
TWvear roadworthiness tests for motor 
vehicles are statutory and psychological 
tests to determine whether or not some- 
one is fit to drive are prescribed by the 
courts or by officialdom in one way or 
another. 

But EduarJ Schmitz’s acrobatics to 
demonstrate that a youthful 75-year-old 
was well able to drive a motor vehicle was 
■ anew one for the Miitheim staff. 

, Dr Wolfgang Bfiehcr, head of the 
Rhineland TuV’s medical and psycholo- 
; fcal centre, was not particularly imnrcs- 
l *d for all that. 

Schmitz wanted to impress upon 
wcher and his secretaries (with whom lie 
Rooted die possibility of an assignation 
«ter hours) what sporting prowess he 
still achieve. 

Bdcher was quite prepared to believe 
*hmitz on tills score but wondered 
Wiether a client wiio entered his office 
his hands might not have a little 
“Hlculty in operating car pedals with his 
cJ? w ^ en required. 

.Schmitz had come to the attention of 
uu police because he was driving in an 
unorthodox manner. The police patrol 
™ ordered him to report for a medical 
- f 8 result. The outcome was a thumbs- 
^r the sprightly 75-year-o)d hand- 
;stander. He forfeited his driving-licence. 

’ Tncre is as yet no regulation making 
of this kind compulsory for licence- 
Mlajis over a certain age but something 
tL? e has been debated for some 
;£*■ Bttcher feels it is an urgent neces- 
■$’ He would like to see drivers tested at 
.frvals from the age of 55 onwards. 

-J® a large-scale survey,” hp says, “it 
revealed that the faculties of a 
^•year-old are only half those of a 
■•^year-old as far as driving skills are 

warned." . -, 

Surveys are also claimed to have reveal- 
mi.. , at *h ere are certain categories : of 
‘j J 9 * {es that are characteristic of older 
They tend to disregard right of 
l Jv« lose their sense of direction, misuse 
road at their disposal, drive too close 
, Parking vehicles, drive on the wrong 
Ifuttii ™ roa d, make mistakes when 
lun t0 or right and crossing road 
Ions ’ do not st0 P h time for ped- 
ir»nans are unsure of themselves In 
2*2* they do not know, find It difficult 
adjust to driving conditions to which 


they are not accustomed and suddenly 
decline in fitness to drive as a result of 
attacks of dizziness or sickness. 

Few older drivers come to the TOV of 
their own free will. Most are sent by the 
courts when the cause of an accident is 
uncertain or by the police when a patrol 
car has caught them napping. 

In 1971 150 drivers were subjected to 
medical and psychological tests by the 
Rhineland TUV, which covers a region 
including DUsseldorf, Monchengjadbach, 
Wuppertal, Aachen, Cologne, Bonn, Kob- 
lenz, Trier and Mainz. The year before 
there were 298 tests, the year before that 
558. 

The number of people aged sixty who 
apply for a driving licence for the first 
time is small. In 1958 157,000 applica- 
tions were submitted. Only 0.5 per cent 
were over sixty and six per cent aged 
between 49 and sixty. 

They were required to take a medical 
and psychological test beforehand during 
the fifties. The latest regulation specifies 
merely that the tests are no longer to be 
conducted by TOV doctors but by local 
authority medical officers of health. 

Wolfgang Bocher, a doctor and psycho- 
logist by profession, comments that "This 
new regulation does not relieve the 
burden on us. Most medical officers send 
applicants to us for an additional 
psychological check-up." 

What is tested? - Powers of concentra- 
tion and reaction, the extent to which 
older drivers arc capable of self-criticism, 
whether they are too stubborn to adapt 
to changing circumstances and whether 
they are capable of correctly assessing 
and responding to new situations. 

“At times" Bbchcr says, “ an elderly 
man will fight to retain his driving licence 
because It keeps him independent of the 
family and enables him to demonstrate 
that he can still hold his own.” 

Well aware as lie is of the shortcomings 
of older drivers, Bbcher nonetheless 
warns against condemning them out of 
hand. Each and every case merits in- 
dividual consideration. What counts is not 
a person’s age but his circumstances. 

People who arc still very much in the 
swim in normal life and keep their eyes 
and eqrs open to innovations will find it 
easier to cope with new situations in road 
traffic. Another important factor is 
whether or not they have been driving 
regularly for any length of time. 

Elderly drivers are not alone in being 
considered ; by the TOV to be not 
necessarily fit to drive as a general rule. 
Youngsters with only a year or two’s 
experience are also a frequent cause of 
accidents. 

Even so, psychologist Bocher feels, 
these youngsters will still be good drivers 
at.the age of . sixty because now at age 
eighteen, they have learnt by bitter 
experience how to cope with the de- 
mands today’s traffic makes on motorists. 

. Ute Kaltwasser 

(KtUrier Stadf-Anzeiger, $ Avgust 1 972) 



New-look Volkswagen* run off the Wolfsburg assembly line (Photo: dpa) 

Volkswagen introduce improved range 
of 412 family saloons 

the engine is switched off and continues 
to supply heat too. 

In one version there is even a pre- 
selector button allowing the heating to be 
switched on automatically at any time 
during the following 24 hours. The driver 
can thus get up the morning knowing that 
his heater has been running for the past 
half hour, say, and that the car Interior is 
warm and the windscreen and rear win- 
dows free from ice and mist. 

The air-cooled four-cylinder four-stroke 
engine mounted in the rear retains elec- 
tronic fuel injection, the only changes 
having been in respect of clean air 
regulations. 

' It develops eiglrthy DJN horse pow?r at 
4,900 rpm. The exhaust, which in the 
past has proved particularly susceptible to 
corrosion caused by salted roads, lias how 
been nickel-plated to boost corrosion- 
resistance. * 

Comfort has been further improved. 
Suspension elements and shock absorbers 


V olkswagen’s family saloons are now 
marketed as the 412 E and 412 LE 
in two- and four-door versions and the 
Variant estate car model. The Volkswa- 
gen 411 has thus become the 412 and 
there is no mistaking the change. 

The front section of the car looks 
decidedly different. The bonnet slopes 
down to tire level of the headlamps and 
the 412’s waistline. The brow is swung 
less extravagantly and in a more sporting 
fashion. The twin headlights boast iodine 
lamps. 

In order to make the 412 more uniform 
in appearance and to improve visibility in 
traffic the front flashing direction indica- 
tors’ have been "lifted” to the level of the 
headlights, where, of course, they are 
already housed at the roar. 

The angle at which the doors conic to 
rest in the two-door version has been 
increased to 56 degrees, making getting in 
and out easlcf ana corresponding to the 
four-door version. ’ 

Tlio armrests at 1 the side no longer have 
countersunk grips, they have holes 
through which a hand can be thrust from 
above or below, 

In order to preclude the possibility of 
chromium parts blinding tlie driver all 
metallic surfaces within the driver’s field 
of vision have been coated in matt black 
- the wiper arms, washer jets and rings 
round ,(he dials on the instrument panel, 
for instance. 

Instead of pockets in the doors the 412 
now boats ample compartments in which - 
driver and co-driver can pack everything 
they could conceivably need during the 1 
journey. 

The seats ip the VW 412 E are excel- 
lent. Bucket seats and armrests keep' 
driver and passengers firmly In place even 
on sham bends, ^lie front seats can be 
adjusted heigh twise, catering for all 
shapes and sizes. ' 

Heating and ventilation are easily ad- 
justed, The heating, equipped with a 
thermostat; keeps on running evert when' 


.>■ = '' 


i •:* 






Continued from page 8 
often dismissed as lacking in public 
interest. , 

Twenty-eight per cent of calls so far 
have been in connection with atmos- 
pheric pollution and unpleasant smells, 
nineteen per cent have been noise com- 
plaints, thirteen per cent- dealt with dirt 
and refuse, including the danger of rats, 
twelve per cent have related to water 
pollution and four per cent, to slum 
clearance. 


The remainder have, for Instance, In- 
cluded the suggestion that motorists 
whose vehicles are stationary for longer 
than thirty seconds plight switch off their 
engines. 

Fourteen per cent of the complaints 
submitted have not been . dealt With 
because not enough, details Were provided. 
It has mainly been a case of callers 
failing to be specific about the locality. 

Werner Bollmann 

(Stuttgarler NachrkhJen, 9 August 1972) 


now largely eliminate tendencies to rock 
and the reserve suspension largely absorbs 
the impact of badly pitted roads. The 412 
has 155 SR 15-inch steel radial tyres. 

. Good brakes have always been a Volks- 
wagen, strong point. The VW 4 1 2, E boasts 
a twin-circuit braking system, drums at 
the rear and discs in front. The disc 
linings have been increased in thickness 
from ten jo fourteen millimetres. 

The brakes pull their weight even when 
the car is fully laden as for the summer 
holidays. ' 

All versions of jhe 412 E are available 
with either manual of automatic gear 
change. The synchronisation of the man- 
ually. operated gearbox has been improv- 
ed to ensure even longer life. 

A de luxe version and a whole rangj; of 
optional extras are available to eaten for 
every requirement. When the roof is .slid 
open a windshield panel automatically 
emerges to break the (low of air into'the 
rear of the car. ; 

A bad weather package Is also available 
and consists of every conceivable extra 
that could be of assistance to the driver at 
night or in hall, rain, snow and fog. , 
The Variant estate car version differs 
little from the saloons. The rear lighting 
has stayed where it used to be, however, 
in order not to impair the functioning of 
the rear door and the estate car is fitted 
with wider, 165 radial-ply tyres. . , 

(Bremer Nach rich ten, S August 1 972) 
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Author Hermann Hesse 
died ten years ago 




H ermann Hesse* a Swabian by birth, 
died in Montagnola, Switzerland, on 
9 August 1962 at the age of 85. He had 
become a Swiss citizen almost forty years 
previously. Even during. the First World 
War ho had lived outside Germany. ... 

He- was awarded the Nobel Prize foe 
Literature in 1946 — most of his works 
had been written by then - but he did 
not attend the presentation as be did not 
drant to Wear a arfcsi coat. • 

The Federal Republic awarded him its 
Pour. lc Write ii\ ^954 . qnd the? bool; 
trade hworded him - its ' Peace 1 Fflze the 
following year. But he is not a best-selling 
writer in this country, i ! ';■* .'1 
Tlie situation Is different abroad. Six 
nriUlon bopbs of his were sold in the 
United States within a, few yeafs and] 
another four million. feave been bought in' 
Japan. The news that his Mirztss unci 
Goldmund currently tops fiction sales In 
the German Democratic Republic also 
gives food for thought, 

HesSe’s works range froniiWer Camcn- 
zltid { 1904) and Unterm Rad (1905) to 
Glass Bead Game (1943). Walter Benja- 
min once stated /that Hesse steered a 
niiddlo course between the contemplation 
of a. mysticist qpd the acuteness of an 
American. ... . 

jTliis sums up Hesse’s attitude toward^ 
politics and current aFfalrs. Contempla- 
tion denotes keeping one’s distance from 
Hie outside world and acuteness is demand- 
ed to provent oneself failing victim to 
Illusion.- 

Hesse, who lived as a recluse In Mon- 
tagnola, kept Ids distance by never com- 
menting about , current affairs. He never 
Joined a political party, and pould there- 
fore be described as non-political. 

But as he stood back from events, he 
was able to recognise the main trpnds of 
the time , /HI* : statements- oi\ the. poll Heal 
scenery of two world wars" and two 
post-war periods show that he was blessed 
with, the msight that was npt given to the 
alarming majority 'of his contemporaries 
in Germany: ' 

: Siegfried '.Upseld has piiblished fi seled- 

tint! of tlifiM -th'nrt t-Avta 1 tnalnlo Utfaw" 


with the help of Richard Wagner you 
turned your German virtues into some- 
thing operatic that nobody In the world 
took seriously apart from you yourselves. 
Behind the fine lies of tliis operatic 
splendour you let ail your dark, all your 
slavish and ail your megalomaniac in- 
stincts flourish and proliferate.” 

When the war ended in 1918 Germany 
failed to organise its own revolution and 
find its own form, lie wrote. The past was 
then deliberately forgotten. “A portion 
of liistory, namely the war and its 
political causes, was extinguished from 
the memory of the people by means of 
' primitive magic,” he wrote in 1933. 

.’ Nobody wanted to know about “their 
immense share of the guilt for the war 
and the state of Europe today” (1932). 

• The cause of all evil .-is attributed to 
others - the Fre/icii, the Communists, 
tire Jeljvs.' 1 * j- . . 

But ' what Were liis views about the 
State, the first German republic? “1 am 
not mistmstful towards the present State 
bbdausi it Is'ndw and republican but 
because it is too little of eich for my 
liking ” he wrote lh 1931. ' •» 

He' was dot surprised by tlie Nazi 
takeover in 1933 and 1 he recognised 
immediately where it would all lead. “It 
will cost blood and tlie like,” he wrote in 
July 1933. "There;* evil in tlie air.” 

'•■He did not regatd 1945 as a decisive 
turning-point. As far as Germany was 
concerned; he did not believe ‘that tlie 


;tteire reveal Kant die man, 

1 . . . 

not just the philosopher 


L oneliness was .foe result pfhls great- 
ness. Deadly earnest ana a strict view 
of. life became dominant factors during 
thp last years in the lift) pf philosopher 

Irpmanuel Kant (1 724-1804). 

He achieved worldwide historical ’im- 
portance will) hiq critical pliiJosopliy.He 


students hi, difficulties, , because of his 


(HeSnvkS^' nh^rv» H Ah A of^^ddler wd waff typicaUy/Pnwsian jn 

issued bv SiihHcitmn' FraScfliyf ^ gradually worked fois'j way . 

■ 4um, :] MSS“ at® 

humanist, *a‘ toSSfriotJOlUttn' or a Snethlist' 


Hit spent hirie years as a tutor.. to, foe 


Ws own peculiar Way. ■•vtfWi ^jKEBsHSr 

S*. * ?**M Cornel -S5k. .££& 


picture of the great philosopher by 
publishing his letters. About throe hun- 
dred of his letters are known to us at 
present. When his .estate was- auctioned 
everyonewanted to buy his hat, despite 
liis scorn for foe worship of relics, but his 
letters and fragments, were neglected. / 
, Ei 8hfY;. Wars, aft^r his death, as ntjo- 
Kantianism began to replace materialism, 
Kant’s. letter? to Flhstenau were sold to a 
paper mill apd mashed to pulp. Tills 
increases, the. impedance , of the remaining 
letters which Zehbe ’ has " edited and 
annotated, as Well as supplying an intro- 
duction. — 

Despite all his strict. scientific Work arid 
his intellectual Standing/ we find that. 
lUht was a friendly and polite man whose 
helpfulness could still serve as a model 
today, t ; 

he was ' Writing to, . Kant 
*fo;fo4d an objdtl^ ;6nd self-cbnfiderit 1 
sty e that hever becomes overbearing but 
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"layer of compost” was enough to form 
the basis of a new republic. 

He wrote in 1950 that the two inter- 
national fronts formed as a result of the 
Cold War that had just* begun were 
equally alien to him. “They are both 
militant, both intolerant, both basically 
unimaginative and therefore uncreatlve.” 

Because of this he did not want to be 
loyal to any one flag. Socialism was only 
a starting-point in his eyes. . “The path 
leads on from there,” he claimed. Though 
Socialism is the “only decent convic- 
tion”, that does not mean that a person 
has to like Marxism and its “scant 
rationality”. “Marx wants to change the 
world, I want to change tlie Individual,” 
he wrote on another occasion. 

It was not a case of party programmes 
or verbal avowals but of wlmt a person 
represented. “I only take people seriously 
as individuals, as persons,” he wrote. He 
never tired of repeating his belief in the 
individual. Egocentricity he expressly 
praised as die rare attitude of a person 
interested in what his ego actually in- 
volved. 

Ho rejected inclusion in collectives 
though this did hot stop him from feeling 
part of an "anonymous fraternity”. The 
members of* tills invisible circle — who do 
not know each other — do not look upon 
power, wealth, the nation and external 
glory as their guiding lights. In die view 
of these silent -men the world is ailing 
because of a lack of love, humanity and 
fraternity < ■ 

Hesse’s basic attitude is anti-bourgools 
and Is reminiscent to this extent of the 
youth movement of his times. Among ills 
more recent readers ore the American 
hippies, the flower people, who yearn for 
an age of love, joy and peace. They also 
agree with Hesse, an admirer of Gandhi, 
that they want no violence. 

Does Hesse turn away from the world 



‘ .Kffolasherg, .at . that / tune, b Herman] addj^4d b ah Qble'itl^ ’^hd self-cbnfiderit 
? c ?Xi “PUf ^) 10Se .influence leached style that hever becomes overbearing but 

asssgjB&p® affiwswaet 

alienated « 

td t 1 ^ e . ^aced great ‘store dn coHviviality ' whoS 1 troops OCctipied Kdnlgsberg^ 

■ &£*■*** t* 1 ® Seven Years War, or 
^peakirig/'J 'formed .cib^satrioti "in’ « chl te.^liemaHcian Jo- 

ST&wMas* mmettem Hnwiae 

sraffca Ssi»t 


Frederick, the Great, Frederick William II' 
of Prussia or Empress Elizabeth of Russia, 
whose troops oCciipied Kdnlgsberg for 
five vears during the Seven Years War, or 

■Jo the young Fichte, mathematician Jo- 
hann Schultz, his early Interpreter Carl 
Leonhard Reiphold, in Jena pn to his pupil 
“W fthnd Magnus Herz, die doctor and 
phlhteopher. ! ■’ • •• ’ < ■ , ■> •• • 

Kant always realised that his Critical 


i . ■ r". ■ • i T.’ . i.'.* . ' *r\ w uifise ipeas nave 

yourselves, and it is that afanf that hw, now been published in extended form by 
brought ybu' the hate of the tvorid,” he a Gottihgen' concern, 
wrote. “With the help of your Kaiser and JUtgen Zehbe has also helped CmiCh our 


.... / r. r — ,* — aim was 

trot understood-by anyone so that he had 
JO wHte his Prolegomena two yeart later 
by way of explanation. 


(Photoiirt! 

in the sense of the oriental jrmticjb 
tried to fathom? Taking'tjie odd elemni 
out of 'context docs nqt do him jusiict. 
He cannot bo fitted Intb neat cato 
such as EnHglitdnment, Rompntkiim, 
Rationalism or Irrationalism. 

His origins In Swabian Romantic*: 
have been emphasised by critics - IndetC 
the barren rule of reason, as he called^ , 
was always abhorrent to him. But heu 
not apprive of every aspect of irration- 
alism. 

He demonstrated unparalleled trench- 
ancy in attacking the. most evil form d I 
Irrationalism every to iiave occured-llu 
worship of power originating fromi 
degenerated neo-Romantlcism with all in 
implications from the age of Kaiw 
Wilhelm down to that of Hitler. He w 
condemned to hovor between many a » 
dieses, lie once complained. 

Ernst None 

(VorwBrii, 3 AufUUinn 


• •Eleven •years-lete^nifter-hls 
Practical Reason and Critique of M- 
went, lie wrote in n state of fatigue: "I 
am beginning to see that 1 do not m 
understand myself adequately,” ■ 
Kant was an abstract thinker mauW 
by few other philosophers. A 
would therefore think it almoil Imps 
slble that Kant could have written^ 
lie did to the young philosopher Beckii 
Hallo in 1971: 'T anv convinced partly^ 
my own experience and partly by w 
example of the greatest mathemdidjj 
that mathematics alone cannot W ® 
soul of a thinking person ond- that thw 
must be something else, be it only p°jWj 
to refresh the intellect and ■ gi« 11 
alternative nourishment ■ r. 

The reader will be no less surprised w 
two letters Kant wrote to women, to®* 
first one, written, at the age of .forty'**, 
states that he believes both in rationilw 
and Swedenborg’s mysticism which <* 
later rejected as nonsense. ■ » i 
The draft of a letter, written to 
von Herbert .In . 1792 is of 
interest. Kant, then. seventy, wrote! 
love, . be It for a husband or 
depends on mutual respect without wwj 
it is only a very .changeable 'sew* 
deception.” - Such, a love- wili' 1 *^ 
municate itself totally and: riot want W* 
weakened by distrustful reserve.- 
■ ; His many 1 ideas about lowland *™®* 
ship prove that Karit was a genius. BJ 
a bachelor; not i because of wy-Jl™ 
principles but because he had to dew» 
all Ids time to earning a living befor® 
eventually found a secure post as jua^ | 
librarian at the age of 42. - '- !j ' . 1 

' The reader will- be moved by « J* 
Kant wrote to 'Christian : Carve w 
September 1798. Kant starts ■ 
'T’ahtallan piln” has 1 befallen hfoi 
Cause, thougli physically : well, 
longer feels fit for mental work auo 
rio- longer attend 1 to philosophy ; 

moving is his lament that old -friy® ^ 
passing away, leaving him behind » 
ihcreaslhg loneliness. ’ ■ Bhino^ 

'-(Hannovetsehe A!lgemelne,>7 Atip 1 * 4 1 
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I ART 


Aachen show recalls Carolingian 
and Imperial splendour 



T oday’s art lovers axe not half so black 
as they are painted. In Cologne for 
oampl? the. exhibition . “Rhein und 
Maas, is breaking all records. And this is 
not just any old art offering, nor some 
highly entertaining lowbrow show, but a 
very demanding exhibition in which foe 
art and culture of a bygone epoch are on 

^Phe organisers of tlie exhibition them- 
sdyes are supposed to be faced with, a 
probleril. Why? Presumably because the 
general chatter of contemporary artistic 
circles say's that tills sort of thing is not 
possible and should not allowed. 

The mod' attitude to ancient art is very 
like the ritod attitude to Classical drama. 
But' the art-loving public cannot be 
fobbed off ! and when ancient art is served 
up in a serious manner the public turns 
out In forcei \ 

Obviously large sectors of the public 
fed genuine aria deep ties to the power 
and' greatness of anCipnt art and to their 
cultuial /heritage. Obviously the “con- 
tinuity of spiritual reminiscences” that 
Jacob ''Buniknardt spoke of still persists 
and the destructive zeal of doctrinaire 
modems cannot destroy it. 

In Cologne at any rate the Rhlne-Maas 
exhibition was a sellout and had to be 
extended and those who were not able tb 
tee it there before 6 August could plan a 
Mp 16’ Druiscis fn September pr October 
to See it In tile Belgian capital. • 
Fortunately the exhibition has remain- 
ed within Striking dlstaricc of Aachen. 
For In Aachen this sumrricr an exhibition 
it taking place that is so to speak 
compiertichtaty to Rhein uild Maas. Iti 
tjw Coronation Hall ht the town hail the 
Aachen (Alx la Cliapcllc) Cathedral trea- 
Is 1 on show — without doubt the 
most Important Church treasures this side 
of the Alps. 

Not only, -is Aachen thereby tagging on 
to the Cologne exhibition, dedicated to 
life and work of Charlemagne, but Is 
uft making an express reference to the 
Parallel event in Cologne and Brussels. 
jt is the particular intent of the Aachen 
exhibition “not only to show outstanding 
works of art, but also to throw light on 
w cultural background, namely that of 
Middle Ages dominated by Christiani- 
v ff om whlcii tlie individual works in tlie 
ptf t centres around the Rhine, Maas and 
came, into being”. 

« succeeds in tills admirably. It . has 
two hundred items ott-show, which 
it far less enterprising than the 
««ogne, exliibilion but in the spacious 
Jtoric Coronation Hall It is far easier to 
J the Items at leisure and the exhibi- 
“Mean's if anything to gain from its 
soundings from the point of view of 
^osphere as compared witli the cram- 


^osphere as compared witli the cram- 
^ Cologne exhibition. 

“t Aachen every individual exhibit 
^nesito life to a far greater extent. The 
^valuable Charlemagne Shrine for exam- 
which Friedrich Barbarossa donated 
J the: canonization of Charlemagne, and 
tio less important Shrine to Mary (both 
JJSfS from the early thirteenth century), 
“otn bear important witness to their time 
place; of origin, j A t the Rhine-Maas 
^hlbition 1 they would form a much 
red group along with other shrines. 
B . ut jn Aachen they are able to develop 
JJc Ml effect 1 and dl their glory, their 
1 richness of form and 1 imagination 
^ in ieveral details they show their 
vraiity and significance dearly. 


When we . see the image of Charlemagne 
on his shrine — witli tlie features of 
Barbarossa) — in proud majestic pose 
between the slightly stooping Pope and 
the Archbishop of Rhelnis there can be 
no doubt about the balance of power and 
tlie daims to power in those days. 

Those were the days when the Occident 
was coming into its own. In Aachen, too, 
the emphasis is on the centuries between 
Charlemagne and Charles IV, whose cor- 
onation gift, a bust of Charlomagne. is 
among the most outstanding exhibits. 

In tlie main tlie exhibitions in Cologne 
and Aachen 1 ' have similar exhibits on 
show, taking In the Rhine, Maas and 
Mosel area in which diaries' imperial 
residence was for d time tlie spiritual, 
political and artistic oentrepoint. 1 ■ ' 

Gold work, ivory' engraving and mini- 
atures were’ the artistic expressions that 
most closely bound tlie normal lives of 
the clerics and noblemeii, the only pa- 
trons of art in those days. 

Apart from tlie shrines; relics; crosses 
and later pointings and sculptures there 
are of course works of Church art, 
liturgical objects and the like. Naturally 
tiiese things are more a 1 matter of coitise 
In Aachen than at the Rhine-Maas ex- 
hibition. The Aachen exhibition also 
Starts at an earlier period of time with the 
Roman Prospcrina Sarcophagus from the 
second century AD, which Charles had 
transported from Italy to Aachen ab, 
according to tlie legend-,' iiis last resting 
place, and ends at a later point witli 
comparatively less important works from 
the nineteenth apd twentieth centuries. 

Alsd' bit shoW are sortie Measures that 
arc normally kept in’ the Cathedral arid 
arc not on show to tlie pub|ic/ Further- 
more the exhibition ii attempting to 
reconstruct the original treasure of tile 
Cathedral with copies arid pliotrigraphlc 
‘dpcutnciifatfons pf objects that have been 
lost' to the' collection ovdr the 1 centuries. 

Titus wc 'Can’ dec the ldgcnddry sabrb 6f 
Charlemagne which legend has described 
as being presented to the great Holy 
Roman Emperor by -Hanm al Rashid but:: 
has beeri disputed “Atfila** Sabre’’, the, 
original today being in Vienna. 1 


Gotlilc period to 
the era of Charles 
IV up to the be- 
ginnings of' the 
modem era and 
Baroque. And here 
we reach another 
artistic liighspot 
with the work of 
the eminent gold- 
smith Hans von 
Reutlingen from 
Aachen. Thereafter 
Aachen loses its glit- 
ter as foe Imperial 
city where tlie coro- 
nations were held 
ond witli tills it loses 
much of tlie glamour 
from its . Cathedral < 
treasures. What fol- 
low are neo-Roman-, 
tic and neo-Gotidc 
copies or :conglo*. 
merations. of styles. 

, EoPhmlen , 
(Die Welt. • 
l Auaust 1972)' 
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Detail from the taHth-contury Lorraine Cross 

■ . (Photos: Katalog) 


Munich drama group plans 
ambitious world tour 


T hey are playing in such exotic places 
a*.. Surabaja, Christchurch, Talpeii, 
Kyoto and Nagoya. They are travelling on 
Oil official Federal , Ropubjic cultural 
mission through, tlie universities and. col- 
leges of tlie United States,, doing guest 
.appearances in Canada'nnd will close their 
fourth world tourney on behalf, of the 
Federal Republic theatre with a two-week 
guest, appearance i on i Broadway. This Is 
the ambitious programme embarked upon 
by the Brtlcke -ensemble from Munich, 
founded by Dieter Brammer and Joost 
Sledhoff. The tour ends on 18 December. 

The programme contains two Classical- 
Progressive -works; f \\bytdck . by Georg 
Bliclmer and DerFrloden by Aristopliancs 


And the . Eipperor’s famous .hunting in the Peter flacks’ version. _ 
horn could 1 not bereft out,; hor nis ■ '■ “Both afe sotfaliy and humanistically 
hunting knife, which 

USSF ■«****** 

Scandinavian work 
from the. ninth 


century. Also from 
the era of Charle- 
magne, - from his 
Aachen Palace f 3 
School, we can see .feragi 
a hagiography 
Witli “late antique” n ' 
pictures of. tlie, evan- 
gelists, a. glowing 
example of tlie sor 
called . Carolingian 
Renaissance. From 
this developments 
can be . followed, 
througii continuous- 
ly through ' tlie 
ottonlsch (after Em- 
peror Otto, t,' tenth, 
and eleventh cent- 
uiry) and staufisch 
(Hohenstaufen fam- 
ily) periods with 
some 1 riiagnfficent 
silk materials, prob- 
ably . from the 
dowry of Empress 
TheophanO and the 
unique Lorraine 
cross — through the Nin' 
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Ninth-century gospels attributed to the court of i Charlemagne 


Involved plays pldyed mainly in countries 
that are in someTorm or other involved In 
a slate of war,” -said Brammer, explaining 
his group’s Involvement. • 

I- °i ■ f >1. i. ..... i- ..-,i • • 

•Jwq Jircpt prs have been signed up: 
Giliuher, Flcckcq^tcin, theatre manner 
from Gottingen, a specialist on Hacks’ 
work and Bonn’s general dramatic adviser 
Hans ;Joachiiu Heysc, wlio. produced Woy- 
zeck. ,• ' ,. . 

, This , fourth world tour of Dio Brilckc is 
appearing In eleven countries and 51 
towns, concentrating on the one hand on 
file Fnr East and. also on tiiQ American 
continent. The group will be travelling 

70.000 kilometres by plane and bus, 
partying , jSOp .kilograms of , props and 
playing 81 performances, 47 of them 
}\k>yieck. Tlie Gpetlie Institute is help- 
ing to finance the' tour to foe. tune of 

650.000 Marks and is expectiiig packed 
houses. 

In , Asia where Dio Briicke (the name 
means “tlfo bridge”), appeared ten years 
ago, but was not. afforded, such comfort, 
.the Goethe Institute has noted a great 
interest In the. german theatre recently. 
German is on the curriculum at schools in 
Indonesia,; , Korea and Japan. In tlie 
United, foates, where the tour is being 
partly- syppprted ( by the Gert von Gon- 
tard Foundation, the ensemble will in the 
main fee visiting .universities which have 
been preparing! themselves a long time in 
advance for tlie performances with Inten- 
sive studies of the play b. In fofcse univer- 
sities there ' are a number 6f theatre 
workshops. After their performances tlie 
company will be discussing tlie plays with 
their audience. ' 

• , In New Yprk, where drama producer 
Gert von Gontard is supporting die 
perfonnanpe on his own, , foe proportion 
of young people in audiences forGerriian 
plays has increased substantially. 

. Von Gontard slid: “The number of old 
eraigr4s has : been declining and young 
businessmen and students now make up 
about half of audiences.” 

. ; Rolf Henkel 

(Sin it garter Nac hr kh ten, 8 August 1972) 
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Bavaria introduces ethics lessons as an 
alternative to religious instruction 


? 



E thics is to be introduced as a new 
school subject in Bavaria as a result of 
increasing reports that pupils are not 
attending religious instruction and thus 
gaining an extra two hours free time a 
week. 

One pupil in four does not attend 
religious instruction in Munich and the 
proportion is no lower in rural areas. The 
Bavarian. Education Ministry has noted 
tills with displeasure and remembered 
Article 137 of the Bavarian constitution 
that makes attendance of religious 
instruction voluntary but also demands as 
an alternative "Instruction in tlie 
generally recognised principles of morali- 
ty". The State Institute of Education has 
now drawn up a syllabus for ethics 
classes. 

The ministry does not intend that 
Bavarian schoolchildren should learn a list 
of virtues by heart. Instead pupils should 
be encouraged to think about important 
ethical problems and "acquire the ability 
of moral self-establishment in social 
responsibility”. 

There is not important material to 

First aid in schools 

T he Hartmannbund, a medical associa- 
tion, has proposed that first aid 
training should be given in this country’s 
schools. A spokesman for the association 
stated that tills instruction would have to 
be adapted to die various age groups. He 
added that doctors should agree to take 
classes of this type If they are set up. 

Replying to the proposal, the Ministry 
of (he Interior, Bonn, stated that first aid 
training could be linked with self-defence 
and civil defence. Tiie Federal Self. 
Defence Association — ■ a body sub- 
ordinate to the Interior Ministry - has 
been giving information for some time to 
interested pupils in various schools. 

■' (Bremer Nacli rich tan, 3 August 1972) 


G rading is ah important and occasion- 
ally the only link between school 
and home. The first question when a 
child arrives home is often: "Have you 
had a test? ” The second question follows 
Immediately: "And what grade did you 
get? " The answer can sour the family 
atmosphere for days. 

In view of this it is surprising that no 
university education deportment ■ or 
college of education trains its students to 
grade properly. When the young teacher 
stands before Ills class he rarely masters 
the basic rules of grading pupils' per- 
forhtiiKtt. * • • ; . » 

This- is true In ill subjects.' The. Tact thdt 
there is a' cryitig' need to train 1 ftftUre 
.teachers to grade is confirmed by the 
results of ’a survey conducted by Pro- 
fessor Gottfried Schrbter from Kiel 
College of Education.' 

fre chose tl}e grading of essays as the 
subject of th? survey and found after 
extensive trials that one commonly held 
.View is true r the same essay will be given 
different grades by different teachers, 
irrespective of the type of School. 

A short essay by a nine-year-old girl 
may be taken as an example. She chose 
one of 48 subjects offered her and was 
allowed to write a composition about it 
as she saw fit." 

“I sat by the window, twiddled my 
thumbs,- looked out on to the street and 
listened to music,” site wrote. "I read my 
book and my friend called me up. She 
spoke a lot of nonsense. A few children 
were playing in the rain. They all had 


rv iif i"V -y '• ' .-'-T • • 
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swot. Instead pupils will be led to adopt 
certain views. As instruction of this type 
cannot be neutral, they will be taught to 
base their opinions on “die moral 
principles contained in the constitution 
of the Federal state of Bavaria and the 
Basic Law of the Federal Republic”. 
Pupils will also be asked to make the 
plurality of confessions and ideologies the 
basis of their ideas. 

Ethics classes will begin in a child's 
fifth year at school. The first learning aim 
will be to make the child see that Man is a 
social animal and that all human action 
lias social relevance. 

Everyday occurrences will be used as 
learning material to show the effects of 
an individual's actions on oilier people. It 
is proposed to discuss characteristics such 
as considerateness and inconsiderateness, 
indifference, reliability and unreliability, 
politeness and impoliteness, reserve and 
talkativeness. 

Teachers are recommended to Illustrate 
these characteristics by taking examples 
from everyday life, from a film, radio 
play or even a fairy tale and have them 
discussed and analysed in group work. 

To check that the children are really 
taking in what they are being taught, 
certain situations can be specified and 
pupils can list possible reactions and show 
what effects these would have. 

Other aims of ethics classes at this early 
stage include knowing the basic needs and 
basic rights of Man, having the ability and 
readiness to consider olhor people's rights 
and needs and realising the consequences 
of bad social bohaviour. 

Tills style of teaching is continued 
throughout- the whole ethics course. 
Teaching is not based on the imparting of 


knowledge but on arousing the in- 
tellectual faculties of die child. 

Subjects discussed in the sixth year for 
Instance include self-judgement, self- 
confidence, self-criticism, self-control 
and self-assertion. 

Teaching in the seventh year turns to 
factors sucii as fear, pro-authoritarian or 
anti-authoritarian attitudes, indolence, 
persistence, aimlessness and prejudice. 
Conflicts and their settlement follow 
along with extreme situations such as 
misfortune, loneliness, despair, guilt, sick- 
ness and death. 

Ethics teaching in die eighth and nindi 
years deals with happiness and then 
discusses the way Christianity, the Jewish 
religion, Islam, Buddhism and Marxism 
view life before turning to the art of 
coexistence, the need for forms of social 
organisation, conventions and environ- 
mental conservation. 

The interrelationship between indi- 
viduals and society is to be discussed in 
the tenth year along with die process of 
sexual maturity and questions such as 
whether the conscience is die "voice of 
God” or only instinct. 

In the eleventh year ethics teaching 
becomes philosophical. Hedonism, 
cynicism, epicureanism and stoicism are 
understood as basic attitudes. Existential- 
ism and ideological criticism arc also 
discussed. The syllabus is also meant to 
develop pupils' ability to judge the 
problems of the modern world from 
various ethical standpoints. 

The last two years of ethics teaching 
. ; wU|i . the , . more . difficult . subjects. 
Some basic themes of philosophical ethics 
ore discussed along with freedom and 
determination, norms and decision- 
making, right and justice and, once again, 
the pursuance of happiness. 

The Education Ministry has so far given 
33 Bavarian high schools permission to 
arrange ethics lessons after obtaining the 
approval of parents associations. 


schools grading system 


raincoats on and I was ill. I had scarla- 
tina.” 

Nineteen teachers from all parts of the 
Federal Republic were asked to grade the 
essay and give their comments. There was 
one grade one (the highest grade), one 
grade two (good), five grade threes 
(satisfactory), four grade fours (ade- 
quate), six grade fives (inadequate) and 
two grade sixes (unsatisfactory). 

A professor of German at .a college of 
education (though not in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein) judged the little girl’s essay as 
“adequate. 

Comments too varied. They ranged 
from “The child manages to capture 
convincingly the boredom of a rainy day” 
and “Mood of boredom well portrayed” 
to criticisms such as "Slapstick style of 
expression, sentences arranged without 
thought of context, misses the point of 
the essay” and “The essay consists solely 
of consecutive ideas described In the 
basest colloquial language”. 

This means tliat the schoolgirl could 
change her teacher though not her 
standard of performance and in certain 
circumstances be graded down from a one 
to a six. . 

This essay is part of the largest in- 
vestigation ever to have been undertaken 
in this field (and not only in the 
German-speaking area). Six thousand 


essays were available of which 617 were 
submitted to a total of 1,113 teachers. 
Almost twelve thousand grades were 
awarded and almost twelve thousand 
comments written. 

The survey showed that more than ten 
per cent o' all the essays - each was read 
and evaluated by an average of eighteen 
teachers - were awarded any one of five 
grades (gradings ranged from one to five or 
twb to six) and that no essay was given 
the same grading by all teachers. 

The results were recently made 
available to parents, teachers and children 
in a paperback published by Ferdinand 
Kemp, Bochum, and called Die unge- 
rechte Aufsatzzensur (Unfair Essay 
Grading). So much for the diagnosis. 

Professor Schrbter Is now trying to 
achieve a cure in. a different way. 
Recently the same publisher issued an 
information and training book for grading 
school essays. It is intended primarily for 
teachers and schools. 

This is the first attempt Ip any educa- 
tional branch to give teachers and students 
taercise in grading. Hie book - almoBt 
one thousand pages , long - Includes all 
617 essays and all the. grades and com- 
ments as well, as an introduction to 
awarding grades. 

Schrttter does- not believe that scrap- 


The standard of teaching depend,*, 
the personality of the teacher more ita 
in any other subject. The teacher 
therefore satisfy high demands both 
as his knowledge and his character l 
concerned, m 

Superficial pseud o-psychologini n > 
pseudo-sociological babble about tun 
subject under the sun is as dangerous 
indiscretion when discussing psyche 
gleal problems. A skilled and senshhi 
educationalist on the other hand wiD 
able to make a lot out of the syllabus 
The Education Ministry will tliorouW, ■ 
examine the files of any teacher applS 1 
to take ethics classes. A number] 
teachers have ulready been rejected a I 
unsuitable. Roswin Finken:elle i 
({Frankfurter Allgemelne Zita j 
fUr Deutschland, 9 August 1 $; j 

Journalism Academy! 
proves a success 

H amburg's Academy of Joumallui I 
can look back on two . yeao d! 
successful work. In seven courses, cri 
lasting a number of weeks, 128 begins 
from tire Federal states of Hambq , 
Bremen, Schleswig-Holstein and Lon 
Saxony were taught about the teduitd 
advances made in newspaper work. Si 
short courses were also arranged for 111 
editors to learn more about tneir subject 
The most Important subjects treatedii- 
the seminars were modem production! 
methods of the various medio, the pm 
taws, local journalism, questions oi fe- 
eign policy and audiovisual aids. Then 
were in all 38 speakers from the woilM 
journalism and science. 

The Academy, the first education 
institution cxprcssingly covering the fis 
North German stales, plans to acquitt 
journalists with the technical progress 
made in their branch. 

. ..Us -.work. .is., based ..on the .jxacdal 
aspects of journalism and it always i\ms 
at being us up-lo-datc as possible. In ; 
latest acquisition is an electronic r- 
cdhing apparatus. 

As a press centre and a centre foii 
types of muss media, Hamburg provide/ 
lot of encouragement for the educstM 
aims of the Acudcmy. 

(Klclcr Nuclirtchien, 27 July l J,l> 

ping tiie grade system is anything™ 08 
than an easy way out of the P 10 ™!* 
Pupils and parents would not besaijjtf 
as there would be no way of jadgui 
schoolwork. 

Kiel College of Education has i 
turned to grading in other 
Should for instance a grading for Jp^ 
based sololy on a pupil’s physical p®* 1 
mance? . 

In other words, should the 
national youth event be given stM 
grade two for sport, despite the 
he often indulges in gamesmanship’ 

Has a physically weaker pupil 
always prepared to give his best m 
fair any chance of getting abow P 
five? Similar problems are to be fouw 
music and art. ^ 

Even modem mathematics 
problems. One ten-year-old's wot* 

Q uantum theory was given to w ^ 
ollcge of Education students nj ^ 
end of their mathematics course 
request that they should grade d.t 
this subject it was found that IM ^ 
work was given grades of b etw ®r^ jf 
and four, according to the fl®* 
evaluation employed. 

It will never be possible to be wjjjj 
ly-fair. But there will be sfflnj 1 *^ L<mo 
contentment when the grading v • 
becomes fairer. The Inforrnatio 
training book for grading school ^ 
hopes to set this process in motion- jj 
only be hoped that other Pfifi Adr 
consider : the subject, and pwj®! . 
recommendations in similar worKs- ^ 
(Wrier Nwhtkhten. S AugU 


■ MEDICINE 


Experiments in Frankfurt prove 
radiated food harmless 


DERTAGES SPIEGEL- 

I s food subjected to radiation a bigger 
cancer threat tlutn products not 
treated in tills way? Does consumption 
of these foodstuffs lead to genetic 
image? These and similar questions 
tore been raised ever since it was dis- 
covered tliat X-rays or accelerated 
electrons make food keep longer and 
improve its quality. 

Not even the most extensive tests have 
proved that this is the case, leading many 
countries to legalise this radiation treat- 
ment for some foodstuffs. In the Nether- 
lands radiation treatment Is permitted in 
die case of potatoes, mushrooms, straw- 
berries, asparagus, onions, cocoa beans, 
prawns and deep-frozen meals. 

But steps to legalise radiation treatment 
of food has not stopped international 
discussion about whether it can harm 
health. Organisations in the Federal 
Republic have also explored the issue. 

The Battelle Institute, Frankfurt, fed 
nts radiated fish. The food content made 
up fifty per cent and the radiation level 
amounted to 160 and 40 kilorads (rad is 
(he unit of radiation absorbed). 

Findings led to speculation about 
radiated food causing damage to the 
nerves. With tlte help of chronaxletestes 
researchers found that all groups of male 
rats and some of the female rats suffered 
a drop in the efficiency of their central 
nervous system unlike rats fed untreated 
food. 

This method of examination de- 
monstrates the efficiency of an organ by 
measuring the lime it takes to react to an 
electronic impulse. The time lag wos 
longer where the rats had been fed 
radiated food. Similar results had been 
obtained in previous investigations in 


T he human skull is a rigid structure 
containing the brain, blood vessels 
nourishing the brain and a fluid irt which 
to brain “swims”. If pressure increases 
within the skull, Its contents ate Im- 
nvediately threatened. 

As the cerebrospinal fluid is unable to 
^wpe, an excess will lead to blood being 
feezed from the vessels, jeopardising 
Ihe nourishment of the brain, our most 
Jportant organ. The resulting oxygen 
jhortage causes damage to the sensitive 
brain cells or kills them off completely. 

. The pressure within the skull Is of vital 
““Portance. An increase in this pressure 
to*? be due to the bursting of a blood 
JW, the subsequent formation of a 
N »d clot, the growth of a tumour or a 
^Ing of tiie brain caused in serious 
of concussion. This occurs in 
^enty per cent of serious road accidents 
" jhe brain is often affected. 

Doctors have long known about the 
toiportance of this brain pressure but 
Curate measurement has only been 
P^ble since the invention of electronic 
^Kuring techniques. 

. ^ifieen years ago Professor Nils Lund- 
JjBi the Swedish neuro-surgeon, de- 
^°ped a method to measure brain 
Wessure over a number of days. A hole is 
I ^ in the skull and a soft catheter 
^rted into the cerebral ventricles. 

.“rain substance is destroyed though it 
only the unimportant parts of the brain 
m?! are Reeled. The advantage of the 
>* that doctors can observe all 
•ranges and see their effects on a 


which animals were fed fat that had been 
subject to extremely high doses of 
radiation. 

The most recent research findings 
published by the Federal Fresh Food 
Research Institute, Karlsruhe, do not 
however support the claim that the 
consumption of radiated foodstuffs will 
automatically lead to a decrease in the 
efficiency of the central nervous system. 
Fourth and fifth generation animals did 
not react to llie food so spectacularly. 

Though the measuring method employ- 
ed in Karlsruhe was the same, the food 
used was not fish but a substance of 
which 35 per cent was radiated milk 
powder. The dose of 4.5 Mrad (million 
rad) was around the upper limit of die 
amount considered harmless to food stu ffs 
and considerably above die maximum of 
fifteen kiiorad (thousand rad) needed to 
inhibit the sprouting of potatoes or 
onions. 

The very dry radiated diet also had a 
high content of long-life “free radicals” - 
molecules and atoms with an odd number 
of electrons that originate from contact 
with ionising rays. 

The researchers at Karlsruhe arranged 
their series of tests to find out whether 
consuming foodstuffs containing these 
molecules and atoms would have harmful 
effects such as shortening life expectancy, 
raising the mutation rate or increasing the 
frequency of tumours. 

They knew from the very outset that 
any evidence of harmful effects resulting 
from their experiments would be oi 
limited value as they would still not know 
whether these free radicals or some other 
substances in die radiated food caused 
them. 

If no harmful effects were registered, 
this would give them the answer to the 
question of whether foodstuffs con- 
taining these molecules caused damage to 
health and also permit general con- 
clusions about (lie compatibility of 
radiated foodstuffs. 


If the powdered milk - consisting 
mainly of proteins, fats and carbo- 
hydrates — was proved to have no 
harmful effects after radiation, the re- 
searchers argued, there was little likeli- 
hood that other foodstuffs made up of 
the same components would be dan- 
gerous to health after similar treatment. 

The Health Ministry backed three years 
of tests which ended in December 1971 
by which time a total of 716 rats had 
been fed a diet with a 35 per cent 
radiated milk powder content. 

Forty-five rats were fed a diet with 
anything up to an eighty per cent 
radiated milk powder content over tiie 
course of one year. Additional tests on 
750 mice were conducted to examine 
mutation. 

The results were as hoped though not 
as had been necessarily expected - 
sickness, infertility and other signs of die 
harmful biological effect of radiated food 
were no more frequent than among 
another set of animals used as a control. 

Some generations of animals fed the 
radiated diet were a little lighter in weight 
than the others though this is not a sign 
of Illness, merely evidence tliat the rats 
were not being given enough vitamins. 

It had long been known that high doses 
of radiation affected vitamins particularly 
strongly and this Is a factor tliat can be 
compensated. When rats were given ad- 
ditional vitamins there was no longer any 
difference in weight. 

The differences in weight of tiie other 
rats also disappeared after a constant diet 
had been given to them for a longish 
period. The vitamin E and B1 content 
drops after radiation. The vitamin A 
content drops to a lesser extent. 

No other biological effects were ob- 
served. As the experiment continued 
throughout a number of generations, the 
findings are more likely to be rellablo, 
especially where the lack of later genetic 
damage is concerned. 

Radiated foodstuffs may even have 
some advantages over food treated or 
conserved in other ways. In Britain for 
example radiated fodder lias long been 
used to breed germ free animals lacking 
specific pathogenic agents. The animals 
fare much better than if they were fed 
foodstuffs sterilised by heal or chemicals. 

Kari-ffeinz Preuss 

(DerTagesspiogel. 5 August 1972) 
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Cerebral manometers 
debated at Hanover 
medical congress 

patien t's consciousness and on vital 
functions such as blood pressure and 
respiration. 

But there is also a drawback. As the 
catheter penetrates the scalp and skull- 
bone, infections occasionally develop at 
the point of insertion, necessitating high 
doses of antibiotics. 

At a recent scientific conference in 
Hanover 250 doctors from all parts of the 
globe met to discuss the latest methods of 
measuring brain pressure. Particular 
interest was shown in a new technique 
demonstrated by Dr Mario Brock and Ids 
staff at the neuro-stirgical clinic of Han- 
over Medical College. 

A tiny Instrument has been developed 
here with the help of technicians to 
transmit measurements from inside the 
skull without tiie use of wires. It consists 
of a fine metallic membrane embedded in 
silicon rubber and registers all changes of 
pressure. The measurements are passed on 
by a tiny transmitter run off a mini- 
battery. 

The equipment is as . small as a ten- 
pfennig piece and as thin as the human 
scalp. It is placed in a hole in the scalp and 
the skin above it Is stitched up again so that 
no infection can occur. 


The danger of infection can be con- 
surements for about a fortnight to a 
receiver placed by tiie patient’s bed. 
Changes in brain pressure are recorded 
day and night in tiie fomi of a curve. 

The equipment has the added ad- 
vantage that patients - who are usually 
restless and rather depressed — need not 
lie still because of all the wires attached 
to them but can move about freely. 

As an estimated five thousand people 
injured in road accidents die every year 
because the pressure witiiin their skull 
cannot be measured or controlled, this 
equipment will certainly occupy an Im- 
portant position in neuro-surgical 
practice. It can also record the effects of 
drugs given to the patient. 

Neuro-surgeons at the Essen hospital 
run by the Ruhr University, Bochum, 
spoke of an even tinier apparatus with a 
diameter of only six millimetres. But It 
does depend on wires attached to the 
recording equipment. 

However, the hole in the patient's scalp 
is smaller and the apparatus can be 
inserted into the interior of tlte skull 
without too much damage to die bone 
and meninges. 

The danger of Infection can be con- 
trolled in all cases where the equipment is 
used to record important data about the 
vital functions of recently-operated 
patients. Both instruments will prove a 
life-saver after operations or accidents in 
future. Helmut Hoischer 

(Frankfurter Neue Prerse, 9 August 1972) 


Parkinson’s disease 
main target of new 
brain surgery ward 

A brain surgery treatment centre open- 
ed recently In the new hospital at 
Altona, a Hamburg suburb. The centre Is 
equipped with the most modern appara- 
tus, including a stereotactic position-find- 
er that can be inserted Into the brain 
through an extremely small hole bored In 
the skull to locate areas of the brain 
causing complaints and eliminate them by 
means of electrode treatment. 

The new centre will be particularly 
useful treating Parkinson's disease which 
was always considered incurable in the 
past. Patients in the operating theatre will 
be asked to write a phrase or sentence 
while they still have the controlling 
equipment around their head and the 
electrode in their brain and will find that 
they are able to write legibly once again. 

Hydrocephalus, a children's disease that 
is the nightmare of many parents, can 
also be treated today, especially in early 
infancy, although the basic causes of this 
disease vary and are partially unknown. 

But it is known that healthy people 
produce a doily quantity of one to two 
cups full of cerebrospinal fluid, a watery 
substance surronding the brain and spinal 
cord. When tiie circulation of cerebrospi- 
nal fluid is blocked In any way, there is 
an abnormal enlargement of the skull and 
a build-up of pressure on the brain. 

The great turning-point in treating this 
disease was the invention of a tube 
system attached at one end to tiie right 
side of the brain via a hole bored In the 
skull over the right car. 

The other end is fitted with a valve and 
attached to a large vein leading to the 
right auricle of the heart. The excess 
cerebrospinal fluid can then flow back 
into the blood between heartbeats - after 
all it is derived from the blood. 

. Ernst Durkhardt 

(Neue Harm averse he Prcne, 19 July l«72) 

Health check shock 

A lmost one man in two and one 
woman In three attending preventive 
examinations in Westphalia were found to 
have complaints (hat needed treatment, it 
was recently stated in Dortmund. An 
alarmingly large number of children 
under four also needed treatment. 

In the first nine months since the 
introduction of the preventive examina- 
tions campaign last July 0.1 per cent of 
the 270,000 women who consulted a 
doctor under the scheme were found to 
have cancer in an early stage of develop- 
ment. 

Doctors found, that tliirty per cent of 
th? women had other complaints that 
needed treatment. 

Only 0.04 per cent of the 71,000 men 
examined during tiie same period were 
found to be suffering from cancer. But 45 
per cent had a previously undiagnosed 
prostate complaint or other diseases 
needing treatment. 

(KOlner Stadt-Anzelger, 9 August 1972) 

Heart ailments top list 

H eart and circulation diseases are the 
main cause of death in this country, 
followed by cancer and malignant 
tumours, according. to a survey conducted 
by the Colanla Life Insurance Company 
of Cologne. 

The company investigated the causes of 
death among policy-holders in 1971 and 
found that 36.3 per cent had died of 
diseases affecting the heart and circula- 
tion. 

Almost 25 per cent of policy-holders 
died of cancer and malignant tumours. 
The third most common cause of death 
was accidents with 9.6 percent. 

-- - (Neue Ruhr Zeltung, 8 August 1972) 
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Group dynamics therapy catches 

on in Bonn 


1VRZ 
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N ow I can express my affection and 
tenderness much better,' 1 admitted 
one young man, another believed he had 
discovered another organisation that 
heJps lonely people find their partner for 
lire, and one woman was so horrified 
after three days that she (led. 

These are just three of many reactions 
to partnership training organised by the 
Centre for Group Dynamics under the 
direction of Professor Alf DSumling from 
Bonn, working in conjunction with the 
Institute of Group Psychotherapy, 
Beverly Hills. • 

It would be quite exaggerated to speak 
of a new movement for “sensitivity 
training" “We need a lot more practical 
experience 14 , admits Professor Alf Ddiim- 
ling who has trained 1,500 people in 
behavioural analysis at his' Centre for 
Group Dynamics at the Psychological 
Institute of Bonn University in the past 
seven years. ■ ■ 

And he added: “There is a'great danger 
that there could be many uncontrolled 
offshoots." Thus the training experiments 
being carried out by the Federal Republic 
Research Community are ■ accompanied 
by additional research. 

It is certain- tliat when the congress of 
psychologists is held in Saarbriicken in 
October the varying opinions on group 
dynamics will conflict violently. Some 
psychologists bobst' lt as a method'- of 
increasing self-awareness and self-con- 
fidence, a way of becoming' freer and 
more aware, a way of realising true 
humanity and true democracy, while 
others denounce it as a kind of orgy, the 
work of char ja tans or a way of making 
profits out of isolating people and causing 
them discomfort. 

The Centre for Group Dynamics in 
Bonn is one of dozens Of working groups 1 
nm by recognised trainers in the Federal 
Republic. Compared - with 1 the' United 


States, the home of group therapy, the 
1,500 people who have had this kind of 
treatment ip the past seven yenrs pale 
into insignificance. 

The Federal Republic trainer has been 
working in close cooperation witli Ids 
American colleagues. The team in Bonn 
even brought George R. Bach, Director of 
the Institute of Group Psychotherapy, 
Beverly Hills, across die Atlantic for their 
mammoth experiment, along with his 
colleague Alex Vijunisons. 

In their two weeks In Bonn and Bad 
Godcsberg the psychologists, sociologists 
and therapeutics experts played out three 
forms of sensitivity training simultaneous- 
ly: Hie 24-hour marathon, the week-long 
course in partnership training for married 
couple? and individuals as well as Art 
Therapy. 

The training depends oii the inherent 
dynamism of the dosed groups and from 
practical exercises in ritualistic form that 
ii to say on rules in which for example 
one's own aggressive tendencies arc used 
constructively, minimising the destructive 
and damaging elements of conflict, giving 
more scope to information on the reasons 
for friction and the extent of one’s 
perturbation, etcetera. 

Among the most common rituals used 
in this training are Feedback (one person 
tells another what he finds irritating In 


him), haircut (one person tells another in 
quite violent terms the sort of things that 
peeve him, but asks for advance per- 
mission to do so), Virginia Woolf (ex- 
change of insults), Vesuvius (general 
outbursts of rage) and slave market (one 
person is first a good slave, Lhcn a good 
niasfer to someone else). 

At the beginning of the training the 
married couples and individuals had to 
draw up a catalogue of grievances 
(“museum”). When this list was gone 
through, a number of hatchets were 
buried, a number of grouses were describ- 
ed as a “blow below the belt” and others 
were described as an object of fair dispute 
(“Fair fight for change*). 

About eighty per cent of those partici- 
pating in this group dynamics - closed 
societies of between sixteen and thirty 
participants - stated that they found the 
exercises “constructive and helpful”. Only 
a few said they were “burdensome, 
frustrating and irksome”. 

Most participants found “an expansion 
of their inner life” and “personal 
growth”. But one woman complained: “I 
am now more aware of my feelings and 
wish i weren’t”. 

One male participant was happy that "I 
can now express my feelings much more 
coherently”. 

The psychologists were satisfied with 
the outcome of the experiment, but were 
only prepared to describe it as a “work- 
shop situation”. It is not yet cleat how 
far the training will affect the everyday 
life of thc 'marricds and individuals who' 
took part. But the trainers hope they will 
be able to gauge this after three months 
or so, when they conduct a survey. 

.... b&d-UMc/t Brandenburg 

(Neue Ruhr Zeilung, 10 August 1993) 
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Working women die young 


W omen who go out to work tend to 
die on the average seven to eight 
years younger than working men. These 
surprising statistics published ' by the 
Federal Insurance Assbciation for Wlrite- 
Collar Workers (BfA) are obviously ex- 
plained by the fact that working women 
overburden themselves with a career and 
a household to look after. 

According to the BfA statistics the 
average life expectancy of working women 
(1970) was only 68,5 years while 
male white-collar workers could expect to 


an 
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M arriage, is a sick and ' ailing institu- 
tion^' out of dhte' and boring, a 
fetter. These are Some of the slogans that 
have been levelled Agafrist the afee-old 
institution In recent years By its critics. 
Today .it seems as though .the attacks hate 
done ^marriage sp rrie ' good .' A form of the 
sanctioned living together that was often 
practised In the post seems to fiF 'dying 

but - .tliete are today, .fewer toafrfcrifes of 
convenience; • -. 

’ ■' ■' »'■ I “’'i ■ /? i i 1 ■ . i j. 

•The^adGodeSberg fastit&te ; fdr public; 
hygiene; c&'rebre ddvicfe'and' mediciW*'otv 
the factory floor has Carried 1 out 
investigation to- try to answer the q 
tion: why do people still marry today i 

cfls, flies in "pairing” agencies and wishes 
expressed in ’’contact ads”-In the pifesii 
that- seventy- per cerit of people lit fhj. 
marriage market look for good character,' 
human kindness and particular attributes 
in their partner; 'The economic' factor-lias 
taken a back seat, according to (he : head 
of the- institute, Professor Ewald Ger- 
feldt.- 5 

ParricularlydiUerestinginfqrmation was 
gleaned from a list of preferences express- 
ed in a special survey conducted last year 
by . the. Bad Godesberg Institute. Asked, 
about the qualities of their .ideal- wife 
most men sajd: thrifty, sexy, faithful and 
natural. The Federal Republic’s women 


live.. -neatly 76 ..years. The -BfA sluia, 
however, that women who do part -time 
work can expect to live longer, their 
average life expectancy being 77.5 years. 

The BfA say that the number of people 
invalided but of their jobs at an early age 
increased remarkable between 1962 and 
I9 ]°- to 1962 there were 24,117 men 
and 21,553 women pensioned off early 
because they were unable to carry on their 
profession, but by 1970 the figures had 
risen to 3.1,730 men and 26,768 women. 

(SUddeulsche Zcitung, 4 August 1972) 


Godesberg pundife , 
probe attitude 
towards marriage , 

lay particular emphasis on faithfulness 
ahd bird work iri . their husbarids. ':- * ’ 

, .The iifvestiga'tlori uncovered one or 
two' stdrtiing’ ftc.tor$ In irten's ’and wo- 
men's jdias: M l: ; - 1 ... 

- 56 tttjf fcent' ofhreivpraW th*lr" wife’s 
sex appeal, But only 46 percent consider' 
the mISsus ’'cleyer. But $Ipdr cent of 
Women consider their husband is smart; 
in this countiy seem to be qufte 
62-; per cent of"wom6h believe- 
the old man]* hasnbtgot -another 
w^rndn on the sJde. But only 54 per cent 
of 'men are- convinced their wife -has 
forsaken all others”, ; ' .r,i' ■ f - :-v . , 
' There afe . sighs 'that J many men lay 

S dat emphasis -on outward appearances i 
ne wifei in two reckons her husband is: 
attractive, but only 45<per cent consider 
he is a good lover. i . . 

This is the complete “hit - parade” of 
attributes of marriage partners. Firstly, 
thd- things husbands find appealing about- 
meir .wives:, thrift (67%), .sex. appeal 
(56 %) t faithfulness (54 9&)„ natural; quaU- 
ties -(53 %), . warm-heartedness 150-%),, 
beauty (50 %), cleanliness (47%) and 
intelligence (46.%). And vi<$ ve^sa; faith- 


fulness (62 %),. diUganco at. work (56 %), 
Intelligence J (5I %), ‘good If *■- - 


- — . „ 7) e „ uu I66ks (50 %S, 

warm-heartedness (48 %), thrift (45 %), 
sex appeal (4 5. 3 %) andhbnesty.(41 %). 

Tile experts In BAd Godesberg have 
mo taken 4 r closer -look' at tlie divorce 
figures; In their- view - marriages quite 
S Slider because there is "someone 
else ; This happens when: 

-' marriages 'ire made with the* partners 
full Of illusions and daydreams and one or 
both are 1 n6f mature enough for marriage'; 1 
— both partners are the sable ‘age, but mb' 
mental age of the woman 1 makes her 

than 1 marries during 'Ills climateric, 
taking up with a younger girl as hls’sexual 

j Professor Gerfeldfglyes this id^ito 
aqctors,. and.jwqholqgjsts specialising in, 
m^rria^, guidance: ^‘Nothing! can be 
acliieved by dpling out pon^tjon; repil 
mands, adrpomtipns qrid commandments 

^ p y oa^ w ; a '- :thori,ar!an s:yle 

The exerts feel that it is far more 
importMt for people suffering from a 
sick and ailing marriage to bei taken rlnht 
°.f lh 'm*lves and given new edf! 

. . j \ 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, ; S Avgust 1972) 


M ore pels today arc being fed on, 
diet of tinned food. The rJ 
requirements of the Federal 
quadrupeds are met by prepared food 
about nine per cent. In Britain, how* 
26 per cent of canine and feline needs k 
met by canned foods, and in the USAi- 
much as fifty per cent. 

The Federal Republic dog and cot fod ' 
market is growing by between fifteen ad | 
twenty per cent per annum, and in fo ' 
current yenr it is estimated that 5ffl ! 
miluon Marks will be spent on tinned pdj 

(Neue Nmumversv-he l’resse, 1 August 1ft \ 
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Convicts protest j 

A pro test by a few prisoners on the 
roof has brought benefits for 6 ' 
convicts In Anstalt II of Hamburg Priam 
In negotiations lasting more than sevn i 
hours between Justice Senator Heima I 
and officials in the penal service andt 
spontaneously elected prisoners council 
whole catalogue of improvements hi j 
been drown up to muke life behind tun | 
more tolerable. 

Among the Improvements for M 
stall II, which has 495 inmates foursJ 
guilty of crimes In the Federal stales of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Sclilcswig-Hal- 
stein, 72 of them “lifers", is permission 
lor convicts to wear wrislwatclies and 
have alarm clocks at their bedside. 

From 1 October they will be able b 
earn pocket money as blood donors £' 
spend this on foodstuffs as tiicy plea. 
Furthermore they will be able to listen to 
VHP radio broadcasts in future. 

Finally the six television sets in the 
common rooms will be provided with 
programme recorders so that inleresting 
nrondonst*— during— working - Iwon, (fe 
Olympics for instance, can be recorded 
nnd seen in the evening leisure hours. 

Another provision tliut lias been agreed 
on is that during leisure hours the cell 
doors in the fivc-slorcy building will lit 
left open so that prisoners can Ini* 
mingle and case their loneliness problefl 
by chatting to each other. 

CUremcr Nuclirk-litcn, A August I*® 

Do-it-yourself music 

\ 

D o-it-yourself music-making certainly 
does not seem to be old fiat. In oat 
house in three in the Federal Rep-^' 
there is a musical instrument of an* 
description. 

The Federal Association pf Muaci 
Instrument Manufacturers -recently p 
fished the results of a survey of a 
section of the public showing that St tj* 
end of October last year there- wt* * 
musical instrument in about seven fliPI® 1 
of tlie nearly 21 - million private ho*#' 
holds in the country. ' . .u. 

1 People ,in Baden-WUrttemberg W0)W 
appear to be the most musically incline 
In this Federal state 41 per centofhonj* 
have a musical instrument In Bavaiji^ 
figure is 37 per cent and In all other 
about thirty per cent, ... 

According to. die instrument 
facturers the level of income in a ho# 
lias, a lot to dp with deciding whether 1 

musical. instrument is owneoor not. 
households where .the net income wpri ei J 
than 1,000 Marks a month only thirty F 
cent had a piano, violin, etcetera, to 
1,000-1,200 Mark, bracket the 
up to 3 7 per cent and over 1,200 Mark® 
was 45 per cent. But above 1 ,200 
increasing income did not seem to 
the chances of! an instnjment heJn® 


available. . 

■ The survey also showed that mu»c 2 
home Jg mq?t common in houses Wt» 
there are children of $diool age. ; ^ 
(Naub Ruhr Zeltung, 4 AaguM 1911 


Olympic medical facilities 
maintain 24-hour service 


Medical centres and first aid posts staffed 
by 629 doctors and 1,721 first aid 
workers, helicopters, more than 100 
ambulances and medical supplies worth a 
million and a half Marks will be on 
itand-by during the Olympic Games to 
citer for the requirements of 12,000 
alhletes, officials and aides; 4,000 journ- 
illsts, 28,000 Olympic staff and more 
than two million visitors to Munich. In 
«n junction with the Bundeswehr, first 
ild organisations and the local authorities 
the Olympic medical committee has tried 
W provide for every eventuality in plan- 
ning for the Games. 


T he medical service subdivides into 
two levels,” soys Professor Hans- 
jnchim Sewering, head of the Bavarian 
Medical' Council and, for the duration of 
the Games, of the medical centre in tire 
Ojympic village. 

The one sector is concerned with 
medical facilities for athletes, Olympic 
nllagers, ioumalists and VIPs, the other 
uilh medical assistance for visitors and 
staff and supplies and bed distribution. 

The two sectors have been strictly 
separated, Sewering says, in order to 
ensure ideal, safe medical facilities. Med- 
ical organisation in preparation for the 
1972 Olympics commenced in 1969 
when tire twenty -member medical com- 
mittee chaired by Dr. Erich Hein of the 
Bavarian Health Ministry started work. 
."Dress rehearsals have proved that our 
plans are the right ones, says Dr Kurt 
Kifer. tire Olympic medical director. AH 
that had remained to be done was work 
out final operational details. 
iTIic medical centre for athletes, Olym- 
pic villagers and journalists (who also 
have medical facilities of their own in the 
p)css centre) is right hi the middle of tire 
village. 1 

It contains all facilities that. we re felt to 
w necessary, Including laboratories and 
X-ray cameras, physical therapy cquip- 
n^nt, special lifts for transporting 
stretcher patients, a pharmacy and wards 
cmtnlning 25 beds. 

‘The emergency 'Ward, tire internal med- 
icine department and the dental service 
Jtork round the clock and the 56 doctors 
jelude ear, nose and throat specialists, 
gynaecologists, dermatologists, rfcdiolo- 
pts and Ophthalmologists. 

Specially trained teams of surgeons, 
OfihoppdiQ specialists, anaesthetists, as- 
“jrats aiid nurses from Munich hospitals 
rafleve one another in the Olympic 
vl i a ^ emergency ward every 24 hours, 
.“atlents in need of further special 
attention will be transferred to one or 
J™ r of the normal Munich hospitals by 
“d distribution centre. 

!»> addition to this specialised service 


the ready for each and every discipline. 
Team doctors will be given every assis- 
tance they may need, Sewering says. 

Tire facilities of the medical centre and 
the pharmacy will certainly be at their 
disposal. The central pharmacy in the 
Olympic village has 1.5 million Marks' 
worth of medicine and supplies ready for 
transfer to anywhere they are needed. The 
composition of all pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts is listed in tabular form in order to 
avoid misunderstandings. 

Doctors and first a i cl workers will be on 
stand-by everywhere, whether at training 
sessions or during the heats and finals. In 
the Olympic Stadium alone 24 doctors 
and sixty male and female assistants will 
be on hand during the various heats. 

The armed forces will be providing a 
medical staff of 1,819 men, Including 233 
doctors. Doctors, first aid workers and 
ambulances will also be supplied by the 
Bavarian Red Cross, the Life-Saving So- 
ciety and the St John's Ambulance 
Association. 

The Red Cross alone will be fielding a 
staff of 735. “We have only taken on 
Bavarian volunteers” Dr Bernhard Kldss 
of the Ministry of Labour and die 
Bavarian Red Cross emphasises. "They 
know their way around and can lend 
assistance as swiftly as possible." 

Tire fleet of medical vehicles Will be 
correspondingly large, 230 Vehicles, in- 
cluding 100 ambulances, all of which 
have already reported for duty. Sue 
helicopters will be In service solely for tire 
Olympics in order to fly the seriously ill 
straight to the nearest hospital. 

Heliports have so far been In existence 
only at Hariaching hospital, which is 
where the road patrol rescue copters of. 
ADAC, the motoring organisation, are ■ 
the Rjnockerklinik. Ad- 
ig facilities have been made 
available at Schwabing hospital arid the 
Klfnlkum rechts der Esar and a heliport at 
Neuperlach hospital will fie taken Into 
service during th$ Games. ; •- 

In order to insure that a sufficient 
number of hospital beds would be avail- 
able no advanae bookings have been 
accepted ; at M milch hospitals for the 
months of August and September, emer- 
gencies excepted, of course. 



Olympic ambulances line up for. action 


In addition, Edmund WUrzinger of the 
city hospitals department notes, thirty 
beds are being kept in reserve in the 
infectious diseases ward at Schwabing 
hospital. Hie emergency ward at Schwa- 
bing has also been doubled in capacity for 
Ure Olympics. 

Neuperlach, a new hospital, will also be 
ready in time for the Olympics to toko a 
certain number of patients in at least. 
“Plans have been drawn lip," Herr WQr- 
zinger States. “Staff will certainly be on 
hand to cater for demand during the 
Olympic period;" 

The health department is responsible 
for hygiene measures, whether on the 
Olympic site or in the city, in foodstuffs 
supervision. In the youth camp, which is 
being looked after by the Red Cross and 
tire Federal Border Patrol, or refuse 
disposal.'- 

Water samples will regularly be taken 
for analysis, according to Dr Fred Bayer, 
of the city health department. A round- 
iig organisation, are the-clock watch will be kept on parking 
stationed, and the Rjnockerklinik; Ad- ', Io ts that lackstuiltaiy facilities, 
ditional lnndin * “' ‘ “ *' * 


A round-the-clock scrutiny will also be 
kept at airports 1 to inspect vaccination, 
certificates and to keep visitors under 
observation &r order them ipto quarantine 
should this appear necessary, But, as Bayer 
says, “there Is more than enough vaccine 
on hand should tfie need ari&.” 

Last but not least the catastronhe r — ’ 

corps, a Federal Republic variation onifie ' measures and creates unrest 

civil defend corps. Km worked out a • • : ■ ' , ffetdnm Gmtpner 

detailed plati in the event of natural . (suddcu(Mh« Zeitunr, 9 August 1.97; 
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disaster. At police headquarters represen- 
tatives of the city authorities, the welfare 
department, the city surveyor's depart- 
ment, the irealth department and the 
cemeteries department will maintain an 
emergency service. 

This emergency service will be in 
continual contact with the police, the fire 
brigade and the catastrophe corps head- 
quarters, which will Just have been com- 
pleted in time for the Games. 

“If the need arises we can limited lately 
mobilise 1,200 to 1,400 men of the fire 
brigade and tire tcclmical assistance corps 
not to mention reservists,” it is noted. 
Should the number of hospital beds be 
insufficient the facilities of tire Bundes- 
wehr hospital and an epidemic hospital 
can be utilised. 

"We have thought of everything," Dr 
KlSss says. “It really ought to work.” A 
220-pagc medical directory in three lan- 
guages outlines the facilities. In hotels 
where VIPs will be staying doctors will be 
on hand to aid the VIPs* own doctors If 
need be. 

The regular emergency doctors' service 
in Munich has also been reinforced for 
tire Games and no GPs will be on holiday 
during the period }n question. 

One can but hope tliut no one will do 
any thing Insane, professor Sewering com- 
ments, above all that there Is no outbreak 
of smallpox, which always calls for 


VIP treatment for 4*000 



F our thousand journalists from all over 
the world will be living in luxury at 


every day, bed linen only every other 
day. Plans have even been made to cover 
the possibility of a journalist dying at his 
desk, Allianz hove donated an insurance 


. - -vuiuuii iu uiib spcviHiiacu i»m» the Munich Olympics, eating, drinking, Vl ujwmiifliwi ujuig ai iu 

t Olympic organising committee has sleeping and, perish tire thought, working, desk. Allianz have donated an insurant 

a temporary hospital for visitors The organisers, realising that the' radio, Tv scheme guaranteeing the wife and chil 
staff in its own medical centre, which and pressmen covering the Olympicf Aran U - Ua - A - 1 - — - - 

P wing run by Doctor-General Ernst represent public relations, have decided 

wbentiseji and Is housed In the Bundes- to spare neither effort nor expense to 

them happy. 


IJ'medica, college!! 

_ Inis hospital is similarly designed for 
® initial check-up and a short stay. It is 
•“‘iy equipped, has 120 beds and an 

Urgency ward and Is staffed by special- r— — r > 

** to Surgery, internal medicine, ortho- forty heads of the various press centres, 
Wes, gynaecology, radiology, derma- 180 hostesses, fourteen interpreters, 

mmiM. --- 1 . .. .... .. , rt AC 1 * 7-1 Jnnmw QC mnr. 


keep ti . 

They are welcomed on -behalf of tire 
“crew" by .Olympic press chief Hans 
"Johnny” Klein. Th6 crew consists of 
fifty full-time staff of the press office. 


j.. — > gynaecology, ACKUIWI wgj, 

!° l0 Sy and anaesthesia. Here too there Is 
® round-the-clock service. 
jAU In all 629 doctors and 1,721 first 
Worker will be associated with 
JMieal facilities at the 1972 Olympic 
Doctors from all over the countiy 
^volunteered, according to- Professor 

A doctor with specialist experience Is at 


1,045 stewards, 172 doormen, 95 mes- 
sengers, 226 coach and car drivers, 75 
motor cycle couriers, 360 results mes- 
sengers, 430 aides with the results print- 
ing service and one chef de cuisine with a 
kitchen staff of 340, • . , 

If these figures are imything to go by 
certainly no effort is being spared. Klein 
even notes that handtowels are replaced 


dren he. leaves behind a lump sum of 
50,000 Marks. 

Willi Daume, president of the organising 
committee, realised six years ago in 
Rome when he succeeded In gaining 
acceptance of Munich as tire venue of the 
1972 Olympics that journalists who are in 
any way dissatisfied with their accomoda- 
tion or the services at their disposal will 
cast the Olympics In a bad light even 
though they may have been a roaring 
success. This is something his press 
"crew” have taken to heart. 

In view of the importance attached to 
representatives of the press there seemed 
to be a. good case for giving all 4,000 
accredited Olympic journalists VIP treat- 
ment. 

As soon as they set foot In the press 


centre a hostess la assigned to them ti 
enquire after their every want. Every 
thing, it is hoped, has been thought of t 
ensure that they are kept happy. 

But as is so often the case, people whe 
have everything want even mdre. This, a 
any rate is the Impression the hard-work 
ing Olympic press' staff have gained a 
complaints come rolling in. 

As a rule they are only minor worrier 
but, sad to say, this is the sort of thin, 
that Is mentioned ' on. TV and In thi 
papers. One journalist was annoyed tfia 
he had to share his bathroom with fpu 
others. Another nearly caused an uproa 
because the press was not to be allowei 
to interview every Inhabitant of thi 
Olympic village at ail hours of the aai 
and night. One was piqued because Jh" 
hostesses appear to have no free time oi 
their hands. 

“Johnny” Klein has been quick to is$u< 
a new instruction. In cases of doubt th< 
benefit must always be. given to th< 
journalist. This was aq easy decision; t< 
take because complaints so far have bdei 
minor and no one is going to let thi 
Olympjo ship be spoiled for a ha'penny 
worth of tar’. Bodo Harenberg 

(Handelsblatt, 11 August 1972 





